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COURSES IN HIGHER EDUCATION Arcuie M. PALMER 


The summer courses available for teachers and administrative officers dealing with problems 
and methods of university instruction and administration are listed here. The author 
is the Executive Secretary of the Cornellian Council, of Cornell University. 


LEGAL EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH H. W. Arant 


The text of an address given by Dean Arant, of the College av, Law, Ohio State University, 
at the inauguration of President Carmichael, of Vanderbilt University. 


BIOGRAPHY IN COLLEGE Dona.tp BARTLETT 


Mr. Bartlett, Assistant Professor of Biography, Dartmouth College, begins his article in 
which he describes a course in biography, with a paragraph from a student’s report of his 
study of Augustine’s “Confessions,” which is in itself a favorable introduction to the course. 


IMPROVED PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES D. D. Fever 


Through truer means of selecting students and more accurate ways of evaluating achievement 

educators will be able better to guide each student to meet his needs, enjoy interests, and realize 

his goals. This paper by the Director of Personnel Research, Department of Psychology, 

_ University of Iowa, was read before the recent meeting of the Iowa College Presidents 
ssociation. 


A STUDY IN PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY Pau. G. Cressey 


Mr. Cressey, Instructor in Educational Sociology, of New York University, presents here a 
critical review of the book “ Art and Prudence” which contains Mortimer J. Adler’s arraign- 
ment of the “‘ Payne Fund Studies”’ which are themselves reports of research in the educational 
implications of the motion picture. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND A SMALL STATE UNIVERSITY 
I. D. WeEexKs 


President Weeks, of the University of South Dakota, expresses the opinion that the state 
university must develop other avenues than the sport page to the interest of the average citizen. 
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Courses in Higher Education 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


The Professional Study of Higher Education during the 1938 Summer Session 


OLLEGE and university ad- 
ministrators and faculty mem- 
bers seeking opportunities for 
in-service professional improvement 
during the long summer vacation, as 
well as advanced students preparing 
for college teaching and administra- 
tion, will this year find a wide range 
of offerings in the summer sessions of 
a number of institutions in all parts 
of the country except the South. 
Although several universities which 
formerly gave summer courses in this 
field have either discontinued this 
work or have materially modified 
their programs during recent years, 
no less than twenty-five institutions 
have announced professional courses 
on various aspects of higher education 
to be given this summer.! Included 
in the group are: Columbia, Harvard, 
Indiana, New York, Northwestern, 
“Educating the Educators,” “Summer Oppor- 


| tunities,” “Summer Offerings in Higher Education,” 
| Jourwat or Hicuer Epucation, I, pp. 334-38; I, 


Pp. 331-36; III, pp. 309-14, (June, 1930, 1931, 1932). 
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Ohio State, Purdue, Stanford; West 
Virginia, Akron, California, Chicago, 
Colorado, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, South- 
ern California, Texas, Washington, and 
Wisconsin; the Oregon State College, 
and the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 

While the offerings at most of these 
institutions are limited to a single 
course or two, usually on the general 
subject of higher education—occa- 
sionally limited to the junior-college 
level—or on a selected phase of the 
field, more comprehensive programs 
are to be found at Chicago, Columbia, 
Ohio State, and Stanford. Basic or 
general courses on the history, organi- 
zation, and administration of the 
American college and university, as 
well as courses dealing with specific 
problems of instruction and the pro- 
fessional duties of the various admin- 
istrative officers, particularly those 
concerned with guidance and student- 
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personnel matters, will be given at 
these universities this summer. 

The University of Chicago has for 
some years been stressing work in the 
professional field of college admin- 
istration and teaching, both during 
the regular school year and during 
the summer. Their course offerings 
have been planned to meet the needs 
of two groups of students—those 
preparing to be administrative officers 
in institutions of higher learning and 
prospective teachers of professional 
courses in higher education and those 
preparing to teach content subjects 
in colleges and junior colleges—and 
suggested sequences of courses are 
recommended for students in these 
groups to follow. This summer, in 
addition to the fundamental intro- 
ductory offerings in the general field 
of education, the following courses 
will be given: Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Colleges and Uni- 
versities is a course dealing with the 
principles of control, organization, 
and administration of institutions of 
higher learning, with special applica- 
tion to different types of institutions. 
The Junior College is a course 
concerned with the place of this 
college in American education, and 
its organization and administration. 
In Administration of Student Person- 
nel in Institutions of Higher Learning 
special consideration will be de- 
voted to studies that deal with such 
phases of personnel work as selecting 
students, orientation, education and 
vocational counseling, extra-curricu- 
lum activities, self-government and 
discipline, health, and _ residences. 
Problems of College Curriculum and 
Instruction is planned for prospec- 
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tive college teachers and _ includes 
an examination of the objectives of 
college instruction in the light of 
educational psychology and educa. 
tional sociology, with consideration 
of the relationship of student selection, 
materials, and methods of instruction 
to objectives. The Curriculum and 


Instructional Problems in Institutions | 


that Prepare Teachers is a course in 
which study will be made of cur- 
ricular practices and trends in insti- 
tutions that prepare teachers, the 
principles on which curriculums and 
the content of courses for different 
types of teachers and school officers 
should be based, and the essential 
steps in the improvement of teaching 
in teacher-training institutions. These 
courses will be directed by John 
Dale Russell, Leonard V. Koos, A. J. 





Brumbaugh, George A. Works, and | 


William S. Gray, respectively. Oppor- 
tunity will be also provided for 
advanced students to carry on inde- 
pendent research problems. 


HE group in higher education, 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have for a number of years 
been conducting, during the summer 
as well as during the regular school 
year, a comprehensive program cover- 
ing the various aspects of college 
administration and teaching. This 
summer there will be given a Basic 
Course for Instructors and Admin- 
istrators in Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions, the second half of their 
general course, the first half being 
offered in alternate years. There 





will also be a course on Administration | 
of Higher Educational Institutions: | 


Student Problems, in which the work 
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will focus upon those administrative 
problems which center in relations 
between the institution and its stu- 
dents, from initial contact to follow-up 
activities, and one on Social Functions 
of the University in Europe and 
America, in which the contrasting 
ideals of a university will be con- 
sidered as well as the conception 
and role of the university in authori- 
tarian and democratic social systems 
and the functions of the university 
in the present period of basic cultural 
transition. Two-weeks unit courses 
on Special Problems in Higher Educa- 
tion, dealing with such subjects as 
Accounting for Institutional Funds, 
the Work of the College Registrar, 
and the Advisement and Placement 
of Students, will be given during the 
session. The Teachers College group 
in higher education, composed of 
E. S. Evenden, Floyd B. O’Rear, and 
Donald P. Cottrell, will be assisted 
in the work this summer by R. N. 
Anderson, Secretary Walter E. Hager, 
Controller Thad Hungate, Regis- 
trar Frank H. Hagemeyer, all of 
Teachers College; Director Clarence 
Linton and Assistant Director J. D. 
Leith of the Bureau of Educational 
Service; and John J. Coss of Columbia. 
Several courses on professional educa- 
tion of teachers, for teachers, super- 
visors, and administrative officers 
in institutions for the education of 
teachers, will be offered by W. C. 
Bagley and his colleagues in that 
field. A conference on the educa- 
tion of teachers has been arranged 
for July 27 to present some of the 
problems now confronting institu- 
tions of higher education engaged 
in the preparation of teachers. Those 
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interested in guidance and student 
personnel work will find extensive 
offerings in that field, many of them 
dealing with problems on the college 
level. A course on Religious Work 
with Students in Higher Education, 
designed for college chaplains, deans, 
teachers of religion, church workers 
in colleges and universities, and stu- 
dent Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. sec- 
retaries, will be given under the 


direction of C. P. Shedd of Yale 
University. 


BASIC course in higher educa- 

tion is offered at Ohio State 
University by Dean Klein, designed 
as a survey of problems in higher edu- 
cation, particularly as these relate to 
theory, history, organization and ad- 
ministration, curriculum and method, 
and student personnel, including 
measurement. A study of the de- 
velopment, principles, and adminis- 
tration of the curriculum and of 
teaching method in higher education 
is included in a course on Curriculum 
and Method of Higher Education, 
also conducted by Dean Klein. Earl 
W. Anderson will give a course 
entitled Teacher Training, covering 
the problems of history, organiza- 
tion, administration, curriculum and 
method, and student personnel (includ- 
ing measurement) peculiar to teacher- 
training institutions, and R. W. Tyler 
will conduct a course on Achieve- 
ment Tests in Higher Education 
for college instructors and research 
workers, to acquaint them with the 
techniques used in measuring attain- 
ment in the several fields of college 
instruction. Opportunities are also 
provided for qualified students to 
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work on minor problems and also to 
pursue research in the field of higher 
education. Ohio State University also 
offers two courses on Fundamentals 
of Guidance under William H. Stone, 
one in each term of its summer 
quarter, and during the first term a 
course on The Administration of 
Guidance Programs, taught by W. H. 
Cowley, as well as a combination 
recitation-discussion and laboratory 
course, entitled Supervised Practice 
in Counseling. 


HE University of Minnesota, 
which during the regular school 
year offers a wide variety of courses 
in the field of higher education, has 
announced two orientation courses for 
this summer, one entitled Higher 
Education in the United States, under 
the direction of T. Raymond Mc- 
Connell, director of the University of 
Minnesota Bureau of Educational 
Research, with Dean Malcolm S. 
MacLean and others participating, 
and the other on The Professional 
Education of Teachers, which deals 
with the problems in the education of 
teachers as they exist in colleges, 
universities, and teachers’ colleges, 
given by Acting Dean W. E. Peik 
of the College of Education. Parallel- 
ing these two courses are a number of 
others on problems of higher educa- 
tion and of problems of teacher 
training, including one on The History 
of Secondary and Higher Education, 
taught by Miss Jean H. Alexander. 
The Committee on Graduate Studies 
of the School of Education at the 
University of Michigan has arranged 
a sequence of courses for a graduate 
program in higher education, and a 
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definite attempt is being made at that 
institution, even in the summer, to 
furnish ideal opportunities for pro. 
spective deans and registrars as well 
as for prospective college teachers, 
The offerings this summer include a 
course by Mowat G. Fraser on The 
History and Principles of Higher 
Education, dealing with recent de. 
velopments and presenting a summary 
of the historical background of current 
trends in American higher education, 
and a seminar designed to permit 
a student to pursue an_ individual 
research problem under the general 
supervision of a member of the staff, 

At the University of Kentucky, 
Leo M. Chamberlain, who is also 
registrar of the University, is offering 
a course this summer on Trends in 
Higher Education, which is given 
with a view to introducing a prospec- 
tive college teacher or administrator 
to the principal aspects of university 
or college teaching or administration, 
and having much the same purpose 
that the committee of the Association 
of American Colleges had in mind 
when they recommended a course on 
the college and university for prospec- 
tive college teachers. 

Three courses in the field of higher 
education are being offered this sum- 
mer at the University of Southern 
California: one on Junior-College Edu- 
cation, dealing with the changing 
entrance requirements to institutions 
of higher learning, scope of the junior- 
college movement, types, purposes, 
curriculums, instructional methods, 
achievement, and relations with the 
university; one on Problems of Deans 
of Men, in which analysis is made of 


the problems and study of the pro- 
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cedures of vice-principals in secondary 
schools, and deans of men in colleges 
and universities; and one entitled 
Introduction to College Teaching, 
which will treat problems, procedures, 
and measures of effective college teach- 
ing. These courses will be taught by 
Principal John W. Harbeson, of the 
Pasadena Junior College; Francis M. 
Bacon, counselor of Men at Stanford; 
and President Walter R. Hepner, of 
San Diego State College, respectively. 


R several years Indiana Uni- 
versity has been offering regularly 
during the summer session two courses, 
one entitled Research in Higher Edu- 
cation and the other, Thesis in Higher 
Education, both under the direction 
of Dean H. L. Smith of the School 
of Education. 

Dean Packer and the members of 
the staff of the Department of Educa- 
tion at the State University of Iowa 
are offering a Seminar in Higher 
Education for persons interested in 
the administration of higher educa- 
tion who wish to work intensively on 
special phases of the subject. 

During both terms of the summer 
session at Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, J. A. 
Starrak is offering a continuation 
course on Methods of Teaching Col- 
lege Subjects, with special reference 
to the use of motivated problems in 
presenting technical subjects. 

At the University of Colorado 
Dean Thomas D. Brooks, of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, is giving a course on Prob- 
lems in Higher Education. Clifford 
G. Houston is teaching one on The 


| Junior College. 
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In a course on College and Uni- 
versity Teaching, given at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon by Acting Dean Fred 
L. Stetson, the functions of American 
institutions of higher education in 
relation to American society, with 
special emphasis upon the significance 
of current social changes, will be 
considered, as well as_ curricular 
organization and its relation to the 
functions of higher education, a survey 
of present-day experimentation with 
curricular organization and methods 
of teaching, and the significance of 
this experimentation as means of 
improving college teaching. 

For the past five years a course 
with a similar title has been offered 
by F. W. Parr at the Oregon State 
College. This course is conducted 
as a seminar and does not follow any 
set or standardized program from 
year to year, as many of the students, 
including members of the college 
faculty, have been attending it because 
of the opportunity to study different 
phases of higher education in suc- 
cessive years. 

At the University of Texas a course 
on The College, largely historical 
and administrative in content, will 
be taught by Dean O. A. Ullrich, of 
Southwestern University; this course, 
which is regularly taught by Frederick 
Eby, grew out of an older one dealing 
with the junior college. In addition, 
the Registrar of the University, E. J. 
Mathews, will give a course entitled 
Some Functions and Problems of 
College Registrars, which was first 
offered last summer. 

Edwin B. Stevens will offer two 
courses at the University of Wash- 
ington this summer, one a seminar on 
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College Problems and the other a 
course on Educational Counseling 
and Guidance. The seminar will deal 
with the aims of higher education, 
duties of faculty members, budgets, 
educational accounting, curriculum 
problems, the general college, the 
junior college, professional educa- 
tion, academic freedom, student gov- 
ernment, and conditions affecting 
teaching; the other course will deal 
with the guidance problems of stu- 
dents at both high-school and college 
levels, including freshman orientation, 
testing, and counseling in educational, 
vocational, and personal matters. 

Purdue University will give, under 
the leadership of Karl Lark-Horovitz, 
a seminar for college teachers of 
physics, a three-week intensive course 
covering modern developments in 
physics simplified for use in under- 
graduate physics, methods of intro- 
ducing modern problems into the 
general physics curriculum, and ex- 
tensive discussion of the connection 
between experimental and theoretical 
developments. 


T Stanford University Walter 
Eells, who is also editor of the 
Junior College Journal, is giving two 
courses, one on The Junior Col- 
lege, designed for prospective college 
teachers and administrators, which 
includes a study of the development, 
organization, and administration of 
the junior college, with attention 
directed to the functions of the public 
junior college and its place in educa- 
tional reorganization, and the other, a 
Seminar in Higher Education, deal- 
ing with current problems and move- 
ments in higher education, with 
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special attention to experimental 
studies and current innovations and 
reforms. A course is to be given by 
Alvin C. Eurich on The Junior. 
College Curriculum, which is intended 
to give the smadunt more knowledge 
of junior-college curriculum trends, a 
better understanding of the factors i in 


society that have led to changing | 


courses of study, improved ability 
to analyze and criticize existing cur. 
riculums and to suggest needed modi. 
fications, greater skill in developing 
courses of study to meet students’ 
needs, and a well-formulated philos. 
ophy of education as it relates to the 
junior-college curriculum. A course 
on Special Problems in the Education 
of Women is offered by Anastasia 


Doyle, director of residence for women | 


at Stanford. Charles G. Wrenn, of 
the University of Minnesota, and 
Margaret E. Bennett, director of 
guidance for the Pasadena city schools, 
are collaborating in a Seminar in 
Guidance in Educational Institutions, 


which will include the program in | 


junior colleges and standard four- 
year colleges and universities. Oppor- 
tunity for investigation and report in 
a student’s field of special interest 
is also provided in most of these 
courses, as well as in one on Individual 


Study in Junior College and College | 


Curriculum, Instruction, and Guid- 
ance, in the conduct of which Mr. 
Eells and Dean Grayson N. Kefauver 
are co-operating. 

Mention has been made of the 


courses at Stanford, Chicago, Colo- | 


rado, and Southern California which 
are dealing specifically with problems 
of higher education on the junior- 
college level. In many of the basic or 
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neral courses on higher education 
given at other institutions this subject 
is also included. In addition to those 
already mentioned, special courses 
on the junior college are announced 
for the summer at Northwestern 
University and at the Universities of 
California and Nebraska. 

At Northwestern University the 
course on The Junior College, which 
is designed to furnish administrators 
and teachers with an understanding 
of organizational and administrative 
practices and trends in junior colleges, 
will be given under the direction of 
Harlan C. Koch, of the University of 
Michigan, and Dean Malcolm Mac- 
Lean, of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota. The Uni- 
versity of California is offering a 
practicum course on The Junior Col- 
lege, in charge of Merton E. Hill, 
who is also director of admissions for 
the University. At the University 
of Nebraska the course on The Junior 
College is given by High-School 
Principal Ralph M. Marrs, of Omaha. 

At the University of Akron a 
seminar in curriculum will be con- 
ducted by H. R. Evans this summer 
and, in collaboration with Dean 
Gardner and T. L. Engle, a course on 
Guidance. Although their work for 
teachers is confined chiefly to the sec- 
ondary- and elementary-school fields, 
the University of Wisconsin is this 
summer offering a course for deans 
and advisers of women. 

At Harvard, Miss Edith G. Sted- 
man, director of the appointment 
bureau at Radcliffe College, aided by 
special lecturers, is giving a course on 
Problems in Personnel Work with 
Girls in Schools and Colleges, open 
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only to women. This course is an 
innovation at Harvard, both because 
of its content and its exclusively 
feminine appeal. John M. Brewer is 
also offering a course on Counseling 
and Organization for Vocational Guid- 
ance, designed to be useful to coun- 
selors, deans, advisers, and directors 
of vocational guidance. 

In addition to the basic courses in 
an extensive guidance and student- 
personnel program at Northwestern 
University, Dean Helen Bragdon, of 
the Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, is offering two 
courses, one entitled Guidance and 
Personnel Work in the Junior College 
and the other, The Dean of Women 
and Adviser of Girls, both courses 
designed for college teachers, deans 
of men and women, directors of stu- 
dent personnel work, heads of resi- 
dence in colleges, and others interest- 
ed in the administration of personnel 
work on the college level. 


COURSE entitled Supervision, 
Demonstration, and Practice in 
the Supervision of Student Teaching, 
under L. B. Hill, will be offered at 
West Virginia University this sum- 
mer, primarily for critic teachers 
in teachers’ colleges and for heads 
of departments and demonstration 
teachers in state colleges and denomi- 
national schools. 
New York University is presenting 
a varied program of offerings this 
summer, of special interest to admin- 
istrative and instructional staff mem- 
bers of teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools. During the regular six-week 
summer session Ambrose L. Suhrie and 
Alonzo F. Myers are collaborating in 
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a course on Function, Organization, 
and Direction of Laboratory School 
Departments of Teacher-Preparing 
Institutions and one on Supervision 
and Instruction in Laboratory School 
Departments of Teacher-Preparing 
Institutions. Mr. Suhrie is also offer- 
ing a continuation course, in two 
parts, dealing with Current Problems 
in Teachers’ Colleges and Normal- 
School Education. Dean Withers is 
giving a seminar on The Determina- 
tion of Educational Problems and 
Programs, and members of the staff 
of the School of Education are 
collaborating in a Seminar in Admin- 
istration and Supervision and Higher 
Education, in which an attempt will 
be made to formulate a social philos- 
ophy and to apply it to the major 
problems and issues in educational 
administration and supervision and in 
higher education. During the first 
two weeks of an intersession, which 
runs from June 6 to July 1, Mr. 
Myers is giving a course on Curricula 
for the Professional Education of 
Teachers and during the last two 
weeks one on The Improvement of 
Instruction in Teachers’ Colleges and 
Normal Schools. The Division of 
General Education of the University 
is also planning to offer a grad- 
uate course on Current Problems in 
Education in Teachers’ College, under 
Mr. Suhrie, at Montreat College in 
North Carolina during the inter- 
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session period, the course being 
divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with state problems and the 
second, institutional problems. 

Two courses are offered at North. 
western University for those who 
are teaching in normal schools and 
teacher-training institutions of higher 
learning, one dealing with Current 
Organization and Instructional Prac. 
tices in Teacher Education, and the 
other Principles and Techniques in 
Directing Student Teaching. These 
two courses are under the direction 
of Presidents Baker, of State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, and Fairchild, of 
Illinois State Normal University. 

In addition to other offerings Chicago 
will hold its twelfth annual Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions on July 13 and 15, with 
the program centering around the 
theme, The Preparation of College 
Teachers. Among the topics to be 
discussed are current conceptions and 


recent changes in the organization | 


and content of college education and 
their implications for the preparation 
of college teachers, the requisites of 
successful college teachers from the 
points of view of the administration 
and of the college instructor, the 
recruitment of college teachers, the 
place of subject-matter departments 
in their preparation, their professional 
preparation, and their improvement 


while in service. 
[Vol. IX, No. 6] 
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Legal Education in the South 


By H. W. 


ARANT 


A Survey of Conditions with Constructive Interpretations 


OST of us know of the 
temporal primacy of the law 
| school at the College of 


| William and Mary at Williamsburg, 


Virginia. Thomas Jefferson takes 
credit for having procured the crea- 
tion at this school of a chair of Law 
and Police in 1779. The first occu- 
pant of this chair was the eminent 
George Wythe, under whom John 
Marshall and James Monroe studied. 
But the law school at William and 
Mary did not survive continuously; 
with the rest of the college, it was 
closed in 1861, and was not reopened 
Only recently has it 
succeeded in becoming an approved 
law school, but it is fair to say that 
the first legal education offered in a 
school was offered in the South. 

The teaching and writing of the 
great John B. Minor gave to the law 
department of the University of 
Virginia a position of primacy in 
legal education, a prestige which it 
continues in some measure to enjoy. 
It is hardly too much to say that, 
until twenty-five years ago, with the 
exception of the University of Vir- 


| ginia, there was no law school in the 


South that was generally recognized 
Until 
within recent times, it recognized its 
lonely position of eminence by refusing 
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in any manner to give recognition 
to work done in any other law school. 
A man might have done two years 
of work at Harvard Law School but, 
if he wanted Virginia’s degree, he had 
to begin all over at the beginning. 
This attitude has recently been 
changed, but, if there was ever ade- 
quate justification for it, its basis dis- 
appeared long before its disappearance 
was reflected in a change in practice. 
But I believe it correct to say that 
one of the first great law schools 
in this country, if not the very 
first, was this southern law school. 

It was not until 1916, when Emory 
University established the Lamar 
School of Law, that there was a 
three-year exclusively case-method 
law school in the South. It required 
only a high-school education for 
admission, however, and so few of the 
students admitted at the beginning 
had achieved such graduation most of 
them had to be classified special. 

It is with the present situation 
that we are primarily concerned. 
In the twelve southern states east 
of the Mississippi and in Louisiana 
and Oklahoma, with the District of 
Columbia, there are seventy law 
schools, with a total enrollment for 
the school year 1936-37 of 11,875 
students. Thirty-one of these schools 
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are day, or full-time schools, with an 
enrollment of 4,096, which is 35 per 
cent of the total enrollment. Thirty- 
two of them are night or part-time 
schools with an enrollment of 4,779, 
which is 40 per cent of the total 
enrollment. Seven of them offer both 
day and evening work and have an 
enrollment of 3,000, which is 25 per 
cent of the total. Of these seventy 
schools, 32 are approved by the 
Council of the Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar 
of the American Bar Association, and 
they have half of the total enrollment. 
The remaining half is distributed 
among 38 unapproved schools. 

Georgetown University is the only 
school in all these states that requires a 
college degree for admission, although 
Catholic University, Florida, and 
George Washington require a degree 
of all students except their own, who 
may enter with three years of college 
credit, and William and Mary requires 
the degree as a condition to graduation. 
Three other schools, Duke, North 
Carolina, and Oklahoma, require three 
years of college work for admission. 
Thirty-two schools require two years 
of college credit for admission, but 
thirty schools, with 43 per cent of the 
total enrollment, require no college 
credit at all for admission. I am not 
able to state how many of these 
latter require a high-school education, 
but I believe it to be a safe guess that 
some of them do not, because they are 
located in two states which have 
no general educational requirement 
for admission to the bar. 

Turning to the general-education 
requirements of the states, we note 
that only three, Alabama, North 
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Carolina, and Texas, require as much 
as two years of college work before 
legal study may be begun. Virginia 
requires it as a condition to admission 
but not to the beginning of legal 
study. Four states, Maryland, Okla. 
homa, South Carolina, and Tennessee, 
require the equivalent of high-school 
graduation before the study of law 
may be begun; and four more, Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
require it before admission but not as 
a condition to the beginning of legal 
study. Arkansas and Georgia require 
no general education at all as a con- 
dition of admission to the bar. 

The period of legal study required 
for admission varies greatly in these 
states. Five states, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
Oklahoma, require a minimum of 
three years of legal study. Five 
other states, Kentucky, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, 
require only two years and, as far as 
I am advised, with the exception of 
Alabama, no distinction is made in 
the states mentioned between study 
in a full-time or day school, study ina 
part-time or night school, and study 
in an office. Four states, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
require no definite period of legal 
study as a condition to admission. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina permit 
admission upon graduation from speci- 
fied law schools in the state. South 
Carolina and Louisiana are the only 
states in which there are no sub- 
standard or unapproved schools. 

Of the thirty-three states in the 
United States which require as much 
as two years of college work as 4 
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condition either to the beginning of 
law study or admission to the bar, 
only four are in the South. Of the 
13 states which permit either the 
beginning of legal study or admission 
to the bar with only a high-school 
education or its equivalent, eight are 
in the South. The only two states 
which require no general education at 
all are Arkansas and Georgia. 

Of the 38 states in the country 
which require as much as three years 
of any sort of legal study, only five 
are in the South. Of the six states 
in the whole country which permit 
admission with only two years of 
legal study, five are in the South. All 
the states which do not prescribe any 
period of legal study as a condition of 
admission are in the South. It is a 
matter of more than passing interest 
that of the 38 unapproved schools in 
the South, at least eleven have been 
established since 1930. 

In the states here considered, 
the percentages of students which 
were studying in approved schools in 
the year 1936-37 were as follows: 
Louisiana and South Carolina, 100 
per cent; Virginia, 95 per cent; North 
Carolina, 82 per cent; Mississippi, 
75 per cent; Arkansas, 68 per cent; 
Alabama, 67 per cent; Florida, 64 per 
cent; Oklahoma, 58 per cent; Ken- 
tucky, 57 per cent; Georgia and 
Texas, 43 per cent; District of 
Columbia, 39 per cent; Maryland, 34 
per cent; Tennessee, 18 per cent. 

The foregoing facts indicate great 
differences in requirements as to both 
the general and legal education re- 
quired for admission to the bar in the 
states mentioned. There is a smaller 
percentage of states in this group 
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which have high general and legal 


education requirements than is true 
in the rest of the states and, of 
course, a larger percentage of states 
with low education requirements. 
It is to be expected that standards in 
legal education in a state will gen- 
erally be influenced by the standards 
required for admission to the bar. 


BELIEVE it is fair to say that, 

taken as a whole, and judged by 
ordinary standards, we must admit 
that standards of legal education in 
the South generally are too low. I 
shall mention the principal facts 
which impel me to make this state- 
ment. The first is the absence of any 
general educational requirements at 
all for admission to the bar in two 
states and the existence of so low a 
general educational requirement as a 
high-school education in eight other 
states. Only four southern states 
require as much as two years of 
general education before admission 
to the bar. 

A second fact which appears to me 
to justify the general statement is the 
short two-year period of legal study 
required in five states and the entire 
absence of any prescribed period of 
legal study in four other states. 
Only five of the fourteen states here 
being considered require that there 
be a period of as much as three years 
of legal study prior to admission, and 
only one of these states discriminates 
between part-time and full-time study 
or study in a law office. 

A third fact which is of significance 
is that five of the eight states in 
the whole country which admit to 
practice on the basis of a diploma are 
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in the South. A fourth and last fact 
which is of great significance is the 
beginning of so many new law schools 
in the South since 1930. 

There was no need of more law 
schools in the South than existed a good 
many years ago. By common agree- 
ment, the legal profession in the 
South, as it is elsewhere, is badly 
overcrowded. These new schools can- 
not justify their beginnings on the 
ground that they filled any social 
need. They could not exist but for 
the low admission and scholarship 
requirements which obtain in them, 
and they could not exist even so if 
it were not for the fact that the 
courts sanction them as adequate, 
and lawyers and judges are willing as 
teachers to require no more than is 
absolutely necessary under the law. 
Twenty-five law schools have been 
started in these states since 1920. 
This certainly was not in response to 
any need for more lawyers. The fact 
is that outside of the District of 
Columbia there are only five law 
schools which have as many as 250 
students. The problem of some of 
the older and better law schools in 
these states is the lack of patronage. 
They suffer because other schools 
have been started which permit study 
with less scholarship exactions both 
before and during the period of legal 
study. Students do not know the 
difference and are apt to conclude 
that a school that is recognized by 
the admitting authorities of the state 
must be all that is desirable or neces- 
sary. You are entitled to argue that 
the unapproved schools are just as 
good as the others. All I can say 
is that I wholly disagree and that 
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I believe that all well-informed law. 
yers and judges disagree. Adequate 
preparation for the practice of law 
requires both physical facilities jn 
the school and educational maturity 
in the student. It is no answer to 
my assertion to point out a few 
lawyers who may have attained fair 
eminence at the bar in mature life. | 
The question is, What kind of lawyers 
were they when they entered the 
practice? If those who attain emi- 





nence are to be considered as material 
exhibits, those who were failures, or at | 
least never attracted any age 
should be considered. They, how. 
ever, are never mentioned. 

As long as low standards of ad- 
mission prevail, and as long as the | 
legal profession is overcrowded, law- | 
yers without much practice will con- 
tinue to start law schools, believing 
that if they cannot make a living 
practicing, they can make one running 
a law school. 


ITH reference to the diploma 

privilege, it is material to 
observe that it was disapproved by 
the American Bar Association as far 
back as 1922. It is not necessarily 
unsafe to admit men to practice on 
the basis of graduation from a good 
law school, but it is exceedingly 
difficult to keep the diploma privilege 
confined to good law schools. In one 
southern state in which the writer 
lived from 1915 to 1920, four schools 
enjoyed the diploma privilege. One 
of these was a three-year case-method 
school, one was a two-year day school, 
and the other two were two-year 
night schools. All three of the two- 
year schools had low standards. There 
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was certainly a wide range of differ- 
ence in these four schools and a 
correspondingly wide range of differ- 
ence in the qualifications of their 
uates. It is difficult to keep 
litical considerations from having 
efect in dealing with applications by 
schools for the diploma privilege. 

The length of time required for the 
study of law in several southern states 
ismuch too low. Two years of legal 
study in any kind of a school is 
inadequate, and it is little less than 
disgraceful to permit a man to take 
his fing at a bar examination in an 
even shorter time, as he may when no 
specific period of legal study is pre- 
scribed. It is fallacious to argue 


| that there need be no concern about 
| the length of the period for legal 


study prior to examination because 
the bar examination is an infallible 
test of fitness to practice law. Nobody 
denies the validity of this position 
more frequently or emphatically than 
the bar examiners themselves. The 
bar examination is a useful supple- 
mentary device, but the main guar- 
anties of fitness to practice law are 
the periods of general and _ legal 
educational experience required and 
the type of schools in which this 
educational experience is required to 
be had. I hope I may not be con- 
sidered a bad-mannered guest when I 
say that the situation in Tennessee, 
which appears to me to be by far the 
worst in the South, if not in the 
whole country, constitutes a chal- 
lenge to the bench and bar of this 
state. The time has passed when 
lack of proper educational require- 
ments can be justified on the ground 
that the bar must be kept democratic. 
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This is a false position that has been 
too long and too often taken by those 
who are primarily interested in making 
money out of so-called legal educa- 
tion. The name and character of the 
great Lincoln have been slandered and 
libeled by those who have used him as 
an argument for the toleration of 
disgracefully low standards in legal 
education. No man of Lincoln’s char- 
acter and ability would be without 
formal education today. Opportuni- 
ties are too common, and there is too 
much subsidization of education for 
any young man of reasonable ability 
and strength of character to be with- 
out as much education as is required 
by those states in this country which 
have the highest educational require- 
ments for admission to the bar. 


T HAS not been long since we first 

began to recognize that law was 
not something entirely apart from 
the rest of our life. We now know 
that it has a direct relation to the 
social sciences. We know that his- 
tory, political science, economics, 
sociology, philosophy, and psychology 
are the stuff of which law is made and 
that no lawyer is adequately prepared 
for practice unless he has a familiarity 
with these fields. The fact that a 
young man is stupid, lazy, or even 
poor is not a reason for bestowing 
upon him a license to practice law. 
There is no respect in which we are 
more backward than in respect to 
the general educational requirements 
for admission to the bar. It may be 
conceded that there was some justifi- 
cation for this backwardness for a 
time after the Civil War, but there 
is no reason why it should obtain at 
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the present time. Schools are too 
common and the opportunities for 
education are too generally enjoyed 
by people of all conditions in life. 
The responsibility for improving this 
general situation must be borne mainly 
by the bench and bar. Legal educa- 
tion and requirements for admission 
to practice have always been what 
the bench and bar have wanted them 
to be. For a considerable time in 
this country’s history, the lawyers 
and judges actually were the law 
teachers. Gradually, however, legal 
education has been put into the hands 
of the schools. Now, only a neg- 
ligible number of men come into the 
practice of law with training acquired 
in a law office. If educational quali- 
fications such as are necessary to 
guarantee a reasonable degree of 
fitness to practice law are imposed, it 
must come about as a result of the 
united efforts of the bench and bar. 
Lawyers, unfortunately, have too 
generally been indifferent, and the 
judges, who should know best what 
the interests of the people and the 
profession require, and who alone 
have the authority to protect those 
interests, have been, if anything, 
worse than the lawyers. Too often 
they have not only been as indifferent 
as the lawyers, but they have doubt- 
less often failed to do what the 
situation required lest their so doing 
might have an unfortunate effect on 
the results of the election when they 
run for office the next time. When 
proper general and legal educational 
requirements are imposed, no kind 
of a law school except a good one can 
exist, and schools which are not 
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interested in or prepared to do gooj 
educational work will be forced oy 
of existence—which will be dis 
tinctly in the public interest. Thére 
is no intention here to assert that 
there can be no kind of a good lay 
school except a day or full-time 
school. There is a need for night 
law schools, but this need does not 
justify allowing the operation of 
schools which turn out students whose 
training is less than is required by 
the interests of the clients whom they 
will represent in after years. The 
fact is that there is no matter in our 
social life about which co-operation 
is needed more than in respect to the 
matter of legal education and ad. 
mission to the bar. The judges, the 
lawyers, and the schools must get 
together and come to an understand. 
ing as to what our present social 
situation requires in respect to the 
qualifications of lawyers, and each 
must courageously assume the respon. 
sibility that is theirs and must 
courageously support the others in 
the discharge of their responsibilities. 
The New York Conference on Legal 
Education and a similar conference 
recently started in Ohio are interest- 
ing experiments in attempts of these 
three elements better to understand 
each other and recognize their respec- 
tive responsibilities. One thing is 
clear; the legal profession can never 
enjoy the position in public esteem 
which it covets until it solves the 
problem of formulating and enforcing 
proper qualifications for admission 
to the bar. This cannot be done 
without the courageous co-operation 
of lawyers, judges, and school men. 
[Vol. IX, No. 6 
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Biography 


By DONALD 


in College 


BARTLETT 


The Educational Values in the Serious Study of the Lives of Great Men 


Ts paragraph which follows, 
taken from a student’s report, 
gives rather clearly the idea 
back of an experiment in college 
courses that has been conducted now 
for twenty years. It is, among other 
things, just such experiences as this 
that the courses are designed for. 


My astonishment on reading Augus- 
tine’s Confessions was profound. Here 
Jam, a Senior in a liberal college in 1937, 
and a half-wild African philosophy stu- 
dent of the fourth century can not only 
establish a complete connection with me 
but teach me something about my own 
life as well. His psychology is as keen 
as Edith Wharton and a good deal more 
humanely applicable than what I en- 
counter in a psychology course. The 
apression of his own mental needs and 
the failure of any systems of thought to 
gratify them was vivid enough to make 
me ashamed of the smug assumptions I 
had been going on that no older genera- 
tion really knew the difficulties of mental 
honesty in my time. This is a shock, 
particularly the week after I hear one of 
my fellow students at the Armistice Day 
service talk about how much more 
enlightened we are now than those poor 
deluded students who were duped into 
joining the army in 1917! It begins to 
lok to me as if the human mind has 
essentially the same needs and conditions 
inany era whether the thinking is done in 
the subway or in Diogenes’ tub. 


3°7 


The humanities have been so far 
removed from our curriculums and 
the social sciences so greatly empha- 
sized that some of us have taken 
thought for a way to turn the thoughts 
of students to their heritage as 
human beings, whatever the transient 
forms society may take. The pur- 
pose and philosophy of this sort of 
humanistic discipline may be set forth 
with some propriety now that the 
effects have been observed for a 
reasonable length of time. 

Just as one learns in a chemical 
laboratory that one must satisfy 
chemical conditions to get chemical 
results, so do the students who 
observe the various men they bring 
into their study see that in any era 
appropriate conditions must be met 
before certain human results can 
be expected. For intellectual results 
there are certain conditions that 
cannot be left out in any man. 
Ptolemy I had to be told so by 
Euclid: “There is no royal path which 
leads to geometry.” It is another 
kind of path then as now. The like is 
true for spiritual results in all times 
and places, a fact that has not been 
evident to many an undergraduate if 
left to himself; but it wins belief far 
better in this observational way than 
with all the pontifical lecturing in the 
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world. By these vicarious experi- 
ments with living, many students 
learn for themselves that one cannot 
be a profound thinker without loneli- 
ness and courage, cannot enjoy true 
self-respect if he earns his fortune by 
means repugnant to his lights, cannot 
have any benefits of religion without 
wanting them, and cannot reap the 
fruit of membership in a free common- 
wealth for long without supporting 
it with will, labor, and intelligence. 


HE process of convincing is 
helped by observing in the study 
men of widely different tastes and pro- 
fessions. The reason for this is that 
if the men are grouped in categories, 
it is less possible to distinguish what is 
characteristic of the human being 
from what is characteristic of the 
profession or cult to which he is 
assigned. For instance, if we study 
a group of six eminent clergymen, can 
we fairly deduce that religious experi- 
ence is common to mankind or only to 
ministers? If we take a scientist, 
Priestley, a political theorist, Jefferson, 
and a few other men like Tom 
Paine and Washington and Jonathan 
Edwards, however, we may more 
justifiably conclude that an interest 
in religion is quite as common in men 
of achievement as pure orthodoxy is 
rare among them. Let them be men, 
first, so that a student may learn how 
great is the common denominator 
in us all, how similar are the eternal 
and exigent problems of living which, 
like the Sphinx, ask the same ques- 
tions of the most different men. 
We, therefore, ask our questions of 
each man. What, for example, seems 
to have been his highest satisfaction? 
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This question at once brings into play 
a consideration of the whole problem 
of values. The fact that Alcibiades 
played politics in an attempt to 
satisfy his insatiable ambition may 
well be compared with the lofty, 
unselfish patriotism that explains 0 
much of the careers of Pericles and the 
mature Washington. We note thata 
satisfactory answer to this question 
requires a resort to some sort of 
standard, and consequently brings 
into use two indispensable aids in the 
technique of qualitative analysis. The 
first is the comparison of the experi- 
ence of one man with that of another. 


Comparison of quality traits is essen- | 


tial to the study of lives, and by this 


comparison there is slowly built up in | 


the student’s mind a standard, a 
measuring stick, the use of which 
lends unity and coherence to the 
whole course of study. In the second 
place, a consideration of the highest 
satisfactions of a given individual 
always invites comparison with the 
values the student himself holds 
sacred. Here, as throughout the sys- 
tematic study of lives, there is an 
objective and a subjective side. 

The attempt to answer the question 
of what constitutes the highest satis- 
faction in a great man’s life leads not 
merely to the consideration of one 
value but of relative values. For the 
great man is rare whose interests are 
so circumscribed that he recognizes 
only one value or pays allegiance to 
only one loyalty. Consequently, 4 
class in biography must try to dis- 
cover the several values operative 
in a man’s life, and to assay the 
relative importance of each. It 1s 
just the necessity of making this 
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analysis which renders the classroom 
study of lives so fascinating. How- 
ever simply and irresistibly Napoleon 
may have seemed to follow his star, 
his Juggernaut’s car proceeded along 
a path strewn with the broken forms 
of loyalties—to Corsica, to Paoli, 
to Josephine, and to France. The 
insistent problem of worthy loyalties 
in conflict had to be answered by 
the great, with attendant agony of 
soul. Confucius, Luther, Joan of 
Arc, Washington, and Lee had to 
face this dilemma in their day as we 
doinours. We are dealing here with 
the great springs of motivation, than 


_ which nothing can be more elusive, 
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or, indeed more uncertain. There- 
fore, let the instructor or student 
beware lest he attack this problem 
too confidently with the idea that 
everything can be made simple. 


T IS usually obvious that an 

individual of signal achievement 
has possessed active qualities which 
have helped him. Foremost among 
these is power of will, so we ask with 
what vigor he subscribed to these 
In few cases can there be 
shown to have existed a man of great 
achievement who has not had great 
will power, consistently and con- 
tinuously exerted. Apparent excep- 
tions will be found to prove the 
rule. St. Augustine, for example, 
seemed to suffer a paralysis of the 
will before his conversion which was 
amply atoned after he had discovered 
his way to salvation. Possibly that 
seeming lack of will was really fatigue 
from years of willful searching. Rous- 
seau’s apparent lack of will power 
disguised the perverse and intense 
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will by means of which he lived his 
own life and fled from the con- 
ventionalities of a tired and over- 
civilized society. 

The exercise of will power is a 
prerequisite to great accomplishment. 
When, in the classroom, we endeavor 
to study the lives of the great, we 
must admit that genius is sui generis. 
That a man has genius may be 
apparent, but the nature of the genius 
is elemental: it defies analysis. What 
can be analyzed, however, and what 
is of great significance is the purpose 
which animates and focuses that 
genius. Napoleon was great because 
he was great, but the manner in 
which he utilized his gifts is supremely 
important. 

The attempt to analyze purpose 
or motivation is a delicate matter. 
Rarely can it be asserted that on a 
given occasion an individual acted 
thus or so for reasons that can be 
definitely assigned. Most frequently 
the documentary evidence is insuffi- 
cient; often the individual cannot 
himself account for all the reasons. 
However true this may be, never- 
theless the general tenor of a man’s 
life adequately reveals the purpose 
which controlled it. Out of the con- 
fusion of countless minor decisions 
may ultimately be discerned the 
leading principles which inform them 
all. Moreover, the decisions made in 
moments of moral crisis are par- 
ticularly significant for throwing light 
on the purpose of a man. What did 
young Frederick of Prussia hope to 
achieve by the invasion of Silesia 
or Alcibiades of Athens by advising 
the Spartans to fortify Athenian 
Decelea? That Cicero published the 








gio 


Pbilippics against Mark Anthony, that 
Mazzini founded Young Italy, that 
Goethe deserted Frederica Brion, rep- 
resent decisions infinitely revealing 
of the guiding purposes which inspired 


the men who made them. 


HE analysis of purpose is ren- 

dered more difficult by the fact 
that a life, or even a single important 
decision in a life, represents not 
merely one motive but a complex of 
motives, converging to form a par- 
ticular decision. One has to realize 
that motives may result from unrecog- 
nized and subconscious influences 
which cannot be certainly identified, 
as well as from rational and irrational 
considerations which are recognizable. 
The significance of the life of Pasteur 
was the result of the constant exercise 
of a strong will directed by the 
purpose to express in his life his 
devotion to certain values, the love of 
truth, the love of science, the love 
of France, the love of fellow man, and 
the desire to attain personal dis- 
tinction. All of these were impor- 
tant; which were predominant? 

The problem of assigning the cor- 
rect motives to a man’s action can 
never be solved, because human 
motivation is always complex, fluid, 
and never precisely the same on 
different occasions. Even the least 
selfish career is expressed through an 
individual, and a man’s ego expresses 
itself inevitably even when it is 
occupied in the most disinterested 
activity. Whatever daemonic power 
it was which expressed itself through 
Beethoven, it was still Beethoven 
who wrote the music. To say that 
he had a dual personality begs the 
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question. It is relatively easy to say 
that the purpose of Alcibiades was 
conceived in terms purely selfish, 
although even he had a tenacious if 
perverted love for Athens. But when 
one tries to analyze the purpose of 
such a man as John Brown, one has 
to admit that even here the old 
Adam asserts itself in an impulse 
to be the leader even though there 
are no followers, in a certain Messianic 
complex, presuming that men must 
be immoral if they disagree with him. 

This mixture of selfish and un. 
selfish motive is inescapable. Evena 
monster of selfishness must appeal to 
the self-interest of others, in so far as 
their aid is necessary to accomplish 
his aims, and to this extent his actions 
may wear the appearance of social 
beneficence. Few men would have 
helped Napoleon to become ruler 
of France just because that was 
Napoleon’s desire. He had to identify 
his success with the principles and 
interests which had become dear to a 
majority of Frenchmen. On the other 
hand, the most altruistic motives in 
the life of the most unselfish man will 
be found to be compounded with a 
desire to achieve personal distinction 
or to satisfy in some way or other the 


claim of the “I am” to prove its own | 
existence. This may be accomplished | 


in a manner perfectly laudable. In- 
deed, we ought not to wish that such 
imperfections, if indeed they may be 
called that, were not there. For, in 
the first place, necessary incentive, 
however refined, would be removed 
and the whole enterprise would perish 
from starvation of the ego; and in the 
second place, it is well to remember 


that the delightful flavor which dis- 
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BIOGRAPHY IN COLLEGE 


tinguishes maple syrup from cane 
boiled in water is due to 
chemical “impurities” in the sugar. 
Although assigning motives is thus 
seen to be hazardous, it must, never- 
theless, be attempted. The pre- 
requisites are an open and energetic 
mind, zeal to search out ascertainable 
facts, and a willingness to hypothesize 
with due reference to tentative con- 
clusions which agree with known facts. 


EN the student undertakes 

to write his conclusions upon 

any figure, he is likely to be so over- 
whelmed that he hardly knows where 
to begin unless the whole matter is 
divided into smaller and more wieldy 
topics. Thus, the treatment of a 
subject by topics is a_ practical 
advantage as well as a means of 
giving point and coherence to the 
whole study. The question of pur- 
pose is, of course, among the most 
important considerations, and it has 
been developed at some length here 
forthat reason. Other topics worthy 
of treatment suggest themselves, and 
some are difficult and some are easy 
though significant. In the latter 
category may be put those topics 
which deal with the subject’s equip- 
ment at the start of life, including 
his financial, social, physical, and 
cultural heritage. I that connection 
the student is wise to pause and 
observe whether there are any temper- 
amental traits in the subject’s immedi- 
ate ancestry that appear to have 
direct bearing, or that are sur- 


| prisingly at variance with what the 
| subject showed. 





In considering the questions raised 
by heredity and environment, it is 
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admitted that little can be established 
without delving into the mystery of 
chromosomes, but something is usually 
gained by a description of the more 
obvious possibilities. A careful exami- 
nation of the intellectual climate in 
which a life was nurtured is also 
revealing. Richelieu had every reason 
to be aware of the overmighty nobility 
in France because he was brought up 
in the obscure fringes of that nobility 
where ambitions were discussed and 
their effects watched by his own fam- 
ily. Napoleon, of the petty Corsican 
nobility, was goaded into an ambition 
by the snubs of his fellow students 
in France. Such considerations are 
sometimes more than speculative. 

But there are still many questions 
that are not easy to answer. The 
topic of religion can be subdivided 
into many parts: What was his 
attitude toward institutional religion? 
What kind of interest did he show in 
his own religious observances and 
speculations? Was he honest about 
it? What was his creed? What did 
he pay for it? The almost universal 
experience of students of biography 
has been that they discover great 
men who are unconcerned about 
religion to be extremely rare. They 
also find that though few are uncon- 
cerned, almost as few are really 
orthodox in their acceptance of any 
system. These conclusions obviously 
cannot be made at once, but they 
suggest themselves at the end of a 
year of study, and the effect is 
likely to be profound. 

Most of the questions will tend to 
encroach upon some other ques- 
tion in the treatment, and the student 
must always be on his guard lest he 
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deny in topic seven what he may have 
said in connection with topic three. 
Irksome though it may be to try to 
keep the parts consistent with one 
another while facing each topic 
squarely and alone, therein may be 
found one of the most valuable 
disciplines of the whole subject. Sup- 
pose, for example, that we discover 
that Rousseau’s tastes appear incon- 
sistent with his theories of natural 
man. He loved nature unadulterated, 
and yet he had to include Italian 
opera among his tastes. What is the 
student to do with this inconsistency? 
He has a choice either to say baldly 
that Rousseau was inconsistent any- 
how and drop it, or to attempt to find 
within Rousseau some principle which 
permits the superficial inconsistency. 
In this case he may find it in the 
undying determination of Jean Jacques 
to keep his personality free of all 
conventional responsibilities including 
that of consistency. Is there any 
support for this insistence on freedom? 
It seems so when one recalls that 
after he wrote Emile and explained 
the importance of the early education 
of children according to their individ- 
ual requirements, he sent all his 
own offspring to an asylum! 

What was the subject’s relationship 
with his friends? Many students are 
impressed with the fact that the 
friendly Lincoln really had no friend 
upon whom he could lean in his later 
hours of trial as he had upon Bowlin 
Green in his youth. Possibly there is 
food for thought in that fact to be 
taken along with the oft-repeated 
adage that it is the friendships in 
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college that will be more valuable in 
after-life than the mental training or 
the subjects studied. 

How pertinent is a man’s relation 


to the other sex? Did his attitude | 


toward woman differ from or sub. 
scribe to the prevalent ideas of his 
time and society? We should judge 
Confucius partly in his own setting. 
What did our subject gain from his 
association with women? Did he 
resent the hold of woman upon his 
propensities as Milton did, or did he, 
like Goethe, learn by dear experience 
that “the ever womanly leads us on” 
toward our complete destiny? 

The number of useful questions is 
well-nigh unlimited, but this is enough 
to substantiate the idea of college 
studies in biography. It should indi- 





cate what is meant by the notion that | 


humanity can be studied for its own 
sake to make our philosophy and the 
educational aids to philosophy real- 
istic. The interest of biography is 
threefold: in men as human, as 
unique, and as social. It is for that 
reason that there seems to be warrant 
for yet this one more humanistic 
discipline in our curriculums: human- 


istic because it seeks to examine , 


whatever man is heir to, and dis- 
ciplinary because in terms of humanity 
it seeks to draw conclusions from 
concrete evidence set in order. Ina 
wider sense it is disciplinary too, for 
it does not permit agelong questions 
to be closed for the sake of technical 
convenience. It is not wise to close 
them off for any cause pretending to 





reality. Finally, it offers the dis- | 


cipline of vicarious experience. 


[Vol. IX, No.4 
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Improved Personnel Activities 


By D. D. FEDER 


Possible Extensions and Improvements in Student Personnel Activities 


O PROVIDE for each stu- 
dent those learning experiences 
and opportunities which are 
best suited to his interests, needs, 
and abilities, is a basic function of 
essive educational practice. The 
keystone of the structure to achieve 
this goal is an adequate system of 
scientific guidance. The progress of 
education in refining the techniques 
of guidance lends encouragement and 
scientific accuracy to the efforts of 
those who seek more adequately to fit 
educational practice to the individual 
student. There is a reawakening of 
interest in the problems of guid- 
ance, which, ordinarily pressing, have 
become even more acute as colleges 
enter again a period of increasing 
enrollments. In the face of adverse 
economic changes, we have witnessed 
a new impetus to the study of the 
problems of the college, and an 
augmentation of interest in the prob- 
lems of the individual student. 

In secondary and higher education 
at the present time, there are two 
major types of co-operative testing 
programs. One such typical agency 
for collecting data for guidance is the 
program conceived and sponsored by 
colleges primarily for college use. In 
the colleges, data are gathered con- 
cerning prediction, achievement, and 


other phases of college adjustment. 
When such co-operative programs 
have been sponsored in the high 
schools by college associations, they 
have in general collected the following 
types of data: first, aptitude for col- 
lege work; second, measurement of 
high-school achievement; and third, 
collection of personal information. 
An outstanding example of this 
type of program is that of the Ohio 
College Association, which, for the 
last thirteen years, has carried on a 
program originally begun for the 
measurement of aptitude for college 
work, and which has since developed 
to the point of considering all phases 
of college entrance and personnel. 
The numerous studies which have 
appeared from the colleges in Ohio are 
important testimony of the activity 
in that state. One of the latest 
developments in the Ohio system is 
the adoption of the uniform personal 
information blank to supplement exist- 
ing transcript of credits. The system 
is so constructed as greatly to facili- 
tate the work of the high schools 
in furnishing colleges with informa- 
tion concerning prospective students. 
Some of the results of the first year’s 
use of this uniform entrance blank 
have been summarized by Ogan as 
the preparing of descriptive lists of 
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student prospects in sufficient time 
to be useful for constructive recruiting 
activities, and the discovering of 
capable prospects with plans other 
than college attendance.' It is note- 
worthy that in endeavoring to achieve 
a greater degree of integration among 
the colleges and high schools of Ohio, 
the Ohio College Association and the 
Ohio Education Association worked 
jointly in the development and evalua- 
tion of the program. Despite the 
many obvious advantages of these 
testing programs, certain practical 
difficulties still remain to perplex 
those who would formulate the ideal 
program of co-operation for the col- 
leges of any state. 


SURVEY of twenty-six Iowa 

colleges revealed that about 20 
per cent of their Freshmen were 
graduates of high schools of other 
states. Therefore, a testing program 
conducted in the spring of the year 
in Iowa high schools, for Seniors 
who are contemplating entering Iowa 
colleges could, at best, reach only 
about 80 per cent of the total freshman 
enrollment. Furthermore, it would 
reach only two-thirds or less of the 
prospective Freshmen for at least 
nine Iowa colleges. This disparity 
may be even more marked in other 
states. Since, in guidance work, scores 
must of necessity be evaluated by 
means of comparisons between a 
given individual and the rest of his 
group, it becomes absolutely essential 
that we have comparable information 
concerning all members of a given 


an, R. W. “The Ohio Program of High 
School-College Integration,” Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, XXII (May, 1936), 
Pp. 281-90. 
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group. This would mean, then, the 
retesting of all Freshmen entering 
each college, and the establishment 
of comparable norms, constituting 
duplication with disadvantages in 
economy of time, money, and effort 
without gaining any special advan. | 
tage for purposes of guidance. | 

A factor which, at least temporarily, | 
precludes the widespread use of any | 
test results for college guidance pur. | 
poses arises from the lack of expert 
guidance facilities in most high schools, 
Cursory inspection of the catalogues 
of teacher-training institutions reveals 
a paucity of courses or provisions for | 
training for guidance at any school 
level. An obvious necessity, there- 
fore, is a training program in guidance 
methods for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and other high-school officials 
engaged in pupil personnel. In addi- 
tion to direct training by means of 
college courses, there are a number of 
other agencies which could be em- 
ployed in the dissemination of infor- 
mation and education for guidance 
purposes. Some of these are dem- 
onstration centers, summer training 
courses, sectional meetings, and prep- 
aration and distribution of guidance 
literature. 

In some of the state-wide testing 
programs where a general-intelligence 
test has been used alone, the chief 
function of the program has been the 
prediction of achievement, since such 
a test is of limited value for educa- 
tional guidance. If the main goal 
of a testing program is to be pre- 
diction, then far more efficient results 
may be obtained through the use of a 
battery of tests over the important 
skills involved in college achievement. 
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IMPROVED PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 


We are disposed to question seriously, 
however, whether prediction should 
be the sole consideration in a guidance 
program. 

Only a hazy and incomplete descrip- 
tion of the individual can be obtained 
by “snapshot” methods of predictive 
testing, so called because they employ 
only a few hours to evaluate four or 
more years of learning and living. 
Such methods take no account of the 
progressive development in any field 


' | of knowledge, nor can they be helpful 


in revealing the causative factors in 
the intellectual growth of prospective 
college students. 

Test results may be colored by the 
physical condition, emotional state, 
or attitude of the students at the 
time of taking the test. If complete 
dependence is placed upon the results 
of one isolated test period there is 
danger of obtaining a picture not at all 
representative of the student. The 
progressive curriculum experimenta- 
tion undertaken in a number of insti- 
tutions, which removes the emphasis 
from mere prediction and places it upon 
individual guidance and adaptation 
of the college to the needs of the indi- 
vidual student, posits as a fundamental 
requirement a large amount of scien- 
tific information concerning the abili- 
ties and achievements of each student. 


HE second major type of co- 

operative program is that which 
is conducted primarily in the interest 
of the secondary schools, but which 
has significant possibilities for col- 
leges. Such programs are conducted 
by the Educational Records Bureau 


_ in the State of New York, and the 


lowa Every-Pupil Testing program. 
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They are characterized by emphasis 
upon a cumulative record for each 
pupil, repeated testing over various 
areas of instruction, comprehensive 
and analytical tests as contrasted 
with “snapshot”’ testing. 

Through the functioning of such 
programs, there is available a large 
amount of objective data concerning 
pupil achievement. This information 
has yet to be made genuinely effect- 
ive for educational-guidance purposes 
through adequate utilization and sup- 
plementation. Furthermore, it must 
be remembered that such programs at 
best reach only part of the high-school 
pupils of the state. 

The shortcomings of such con- 
temporary achievement testing pro- 
grams were pointed out by Lindquist 
in a recent paper as follows: 


Another factor which has seriously 
interfered with the most effective use of 
test results in guidance . . . has been the 
practice of nearly every school to allow 
its own peculiar curricular organization to 
dictate almost entirely the selection of 
the test materials to be used and the 
situations in which they are to be 
administered. In many schools it has 
never occurred to any one that a test 
in general science, for example, may 
profitably be given to a pupil who has 
never “had” a course of instruction in 
that subject, or that a test in United 
States history may conceivably be admin- 
istered anywhere else than in the history 
classroom, or that there is any need or 
place for a test the content of which does 
not conform to established subject matter 
boundaries.” 


A further difficulty arises from the 


*Lindquist, Everet Franklin. “Changing Val- 
ues in ucational Measurement,” Educational 
gee XVII (October, 1936), p. 75. (Supplement 
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fact that not all schools give all tests 
in each year, leaving many significant 
gaps in the achievement record of 
nearly every pupil. Likewise, the 
effects of informal and _ incidental 
learning such as are suggested in 
the foregoing quotation are almost 
never evaluated. 

In educational guidance the mean- 
ing of any one measure depends upon 
similar comparable measures in other 
specific areas as well. The greater 
the number of measures available, 
therefore, the more complete becomes 
the picture of the individual, and the 
interpretation of each measure in 
relation to all the others permits the 
discovery of the educational strengths 
and weaknesses of each student. 
Thus, for example, the fact that a 
certain pupil ranked at the soth- 
percentile on an American-history 
test has quite different implications 
for guidance if, in all other measures 
of his achievement, the pupil ranks 
above the 8o0th-percentile, than if all 
his other scores were below the 3oth- 
percentile. Of course, if the school 
has not consistently administered all 
the tests, the incompleteness of the 
student’s record further handicaps 
our guidance efforts. 

Data regarding the incomparability 
of high-school marks indicate that it 
is no longer safe to assume that a 
given mark and credit for a course in 
biology, for example, at X high school 
signifies the same degree of achieve- 
ment as the same record for N school. 


LTHOUGH the foregoing prac- 
tical difficulties may make the 
achievement of our goal appear to be 
exceedingly remote, actually much 
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of a constructive nature can be done 
immediately. Scientific guidance re. 
quires as complete and as meaningful 
a description as possible of the mental 
and educational status of each pro. 
spective college student. To insure 
greatest usefulness, these descriptive 
data must be made available at the 
beginning of and throughout the high- 
school career. The problem of educa- 
tional guidance has significance not 
merely at the college level, but at all 
points on the educational highway, 





The improvement of guidance in the 


earlier years will guarantee coll 
material of superior caliber and greatly 
simplified guidance problems at the 
higher levels of education. 

The first step in the procedure, 
which would enable institutions of 
higher education more nearly to 
achieve the goal of individualization 
toward which all education strives, is 


the preparation of a case history for | 


every student, covering all significant 
personal data, evaluation of abilities, 
and records of achievements. 

The suggested steps for such a 
program are as follows: the creation 
of a standardized personal information 
blank to be filled out by all high- 
school Seniors relatively early in the 
year. The completed forms would 
then be sent to a centralized office set 
up to handle the data thus secured. 
After deciding upon the college which 
he wished to attend, the student 
would indicate on a card provided in 
the high-school principal’s office the 
name of that college. This card 
would then be forwarded to the 
central records bureau which would, 


in turn, forward to the college selected | 


all records concerning that student, 
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IMPROVED PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 


including a transcript of high-school 
credits and scores on standardized 
tests administered in high school.* 
This procedure would find favor 
among high-school officials because it 
would reduce to one operation the 
matter of preparing college-entrance 
records. Once the records have been 
sent to the central office, all that a 
principal need do when a student 
wishes to make application to one 
or more colleges would be to send to 
the bureau a card for each designated 
college. The mechanized facilities of 


work of supplying each college with 
all the data available concerning each 
applicant. 

A practical advantage for the col- 
leges arising from the use of a stand- 
ardized personal-information blank 
would be the possibility of obtaining 
from the bureau, before graduation 
from high school, lists of students 
possessing the particular qualities 
which each college might desire in its 
student body. Armed with such a 
list, the representatives of the various 
colleges could make their recruiting 
activities more direct, more efficient, 
more economical, and more truly 
educational. 


A MOST effective solution of the 
shortcomings of present prac- 
tices and the desired goals already 
discussed is the inauguration by the 
secondary schools of a comprehensive 
achievement-testing program to be 
given in all four years of every high 
school. These comprehensive tests 
may be characterized as follows: 
first, emphasis upon the desirable 


‘This is, in essence, what is being done in Ohio. 
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outcomes of a general education mini- 
mizing the temporary attainments of 
specific courses; second, elimination 
or, at least, reduction to a minimum, 
of specific subject-matter boundaries; 
third, measurement of knowledge and 
skills in terms of function without 
regard to the methods by which they 
were acquired; fourth, emphasis upon 
the more important skills basic to 
scholastic achievement; and fifth, 
elimination of school-to-school com- 
parisons with concomitant emphasis 
upon description of the individual. 
The administration of such a series 
of tests to all students in all four 
years of high school would yield at 
least these results: a series of com- 
parable objective measures of growth 
in the various fields of learning 
pursued in the high-school curriculum; 
a general survey of the high-school 
achievement and the incidental learn- 
ing of each student; the beginning of a 
general program of educational guid- 
ance to be undertaken, not when the 
student is about to leave the high 
school, but at the beginning of his 
high-school career—the introduction 
of such guidance during the secondary- 
school years should greatly magnify 
the benefits of guidance efforts; the 
provision for a new and more meaning- 
ful basis for admission to college; and 
the compilation of a continuous de- 
velopmental picture of mental growth. 
For purposes of immediate college 
guidance, this test battery should 
also be administered to all entering 
Freshmen—and conceivably to other 
students as well—in order to secure 
comparable objective measures of 
educational aptitude and status; to 
permit curricular differentiation; to 
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determine the size of course load 
to be undertaken; to facilitate pre- 
diction; and to permit pupil placement 
where achievement status indicates 
instruction should be begun. 


S A final step in securing a well- 
rounded picture of each student, 
all branches of state education associa- 
tions may well consider the possibility 
of sponsoring a cumulative record 
form for all schools—this record to 
follow each individual throughout his 
entire educational career. It would 
supply a long-time record of all 
scholastic activities and achievements, 
extra-curricular activities, description 
of character and personality, and 
scores of all objective tests which 
were administered to each individual 
during his entire scholastic career. 
Already many of the characteristic 
outcomes of co-operative movements 
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in education may be noted in a new 
interest in and emphasis upon the 
objective measurement of achieve. 
ment, a search for new and better 
methods of selecting and admitting 
students to college based upon more | 
reasonable criteria, better prediction | 
of the character of work each student | 
will do in college, individual guidance | 
with reference to the amount and 

nature of work each student should 

carry, improved orientation of first. | 
year students, and scientific aid in 

educational and vocational guidance | 
and placement. In possession of the 
information it is herewith proposed to 
gather concerning the prospective 





college Freshman, educators could ina | 


very real sense become true clinicians, 
diagnosing and prescribing educa- 
tional treatment for each individual 
in keeping with his needs, interests, 


abilities, and life goals. 
[Vol. IX, No. 6] 
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A Study in Practical Philosophy 


By PAUL G. CRESSEY 


A Review of Mortimer J. Adler’s “‘ Art and Prudence” 


URING the past season a 
1) book has been published which 
will be of interest to many of 

those concerned about the motion 
picture. It is entitled Art and Pru- 
dence; a Study in Practical Philosophy 
and is written by Mortimer J. Adler, 
associate professor of the philosophy 
of law at the University of Chicago.! 
The book is an outgrowth, apparently, 
of a report upon “recent empirical 
investigations” concerning the influ- 
ence of motion pictures upon human 
behavior which, as the author says in 
the Preface, he was asked to make by 
“representatives of the motion-picture 
producers.” The original report is 
presented in this book in “a some- 
what extended form,” as the sub- 
stance of the tenth and eleventh 
chapters; and, along with a preceding 
and a succeeding chapter of epistemo- 
logical comment and of critical sum- 
marization, it constitutes the second 
of the three sections into which the 
book is in reality divided. The first 
section includes a long survey of 
philosophic thought regarding the 
arts—especially the drama, a briefer 
social history of the drama, and a 
critical philosophical analysis of “The 
Contemporary Issue” and “The Need 
for Knowledge.” The third section 
‘New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 


deals with the aesthetics and the 
techniques of the cinema. To the 
extent that these three disparate sec- 
tions have actually a unifying theme 
throughout the 676 pages of the book, 
it is found in the author’s enthusiasm 
for Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas 
and his attempt to apply their phil- 
osophy to motion-picture problems. 
This book makes a contribution in 
that it formulates practical sugges- 
tions by which one may think out 
a solution to the issues which often 
arise in the conflict between autono- 
mous art and the necessities of social 
control. A body of valuable informa- 
tion regarding the technical and 
aesthetic aspects of the cinema is also 
furnished in the last part of the book. 
But throughout the book, unfor- 
tunately, the reader’s acceptance or 
rejection of what the author has to 
say will be predicated largely upon 
his willingness to accept the par- 
ticular absolutist system of philosophy 
which the author imposes upon his 
treatment of each problem. Mr. 
Adler’s contribution is further weak- 
ened by his lengthy and pompous 
exposé of philosophic doctrines, his 
obvious and frequent contradictions, 
and, mostly, by his unmistakable and 
vocal prejudice against social science 
which cannot but make him an unfair 
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judge of the work accomplished by 
social scientists and psychologists. 
This undoubtedly must be the ex- 
planation for «he caustic and unphilos- 
ophical comments the author makes 
concerning some of the personalities 
connected with the “Payne Fund 
Studies.” 

The book’s title, 4rt and Prudence, 
signalizes the point of view with 
which in the first two hundred pages 
the author approaches the motion- 
picture problem. He states that the 
cinema, though a new art and the 
product of a modern invention, has 
inherited the problems of the other 
arts: the problems of aesthetic values 
and expression, as well as those 
ethical problems which are every- 
where implicit in the maintenance of 
an autonomous art as a part of any 
social or moral order. This conflict 
between art—here conceived as the 
fine arts—and “prudence,” which at 
one point he describes as the “habit 
of commanding action in the light 
of knowledge,” is the vantage point 
from which he would invite his readers 
to view motion-picture problems. 
This approach is further dramatized 
through his citation and frequent 
use of Jacques Maritain’s conception 
of prudence and the prudent man. 
“The prudent man,” says Adler, is 
one who “judges all things from the 
angle of morality and politics,” who 
“‘judges the work of art only in terms 
of its consequences and not in terms 
of itself.” “‘Aesthetic and political 
criticism,” he asserts, “‘are inde- 
pendent of each other; but art is 
nevertheless properly subject to the 
extrinsic considerations of morality 


*New York: Macmillan Company. 
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and politics and religion. These con. 
siderations require prudence.’* Ip 
this way Adler is able to construct, 
and set in opposition to the artist, a 
“prudent man;” and it is to this 
idealization that he refers most of his 
questions of fact and opinion as to 
what should be done about the movies, 


A HIS best when he is discussing 
the importance of prudence in 


any social action which might be 
undertaken regarding 





the motion | 


picture, Mr. Adler stresses the impor. | 


tance of knowledge, especially where 
the testimony of “the man of experi- 
ence” as well as “common opinion” 
is found to be contradictory. “The 
need for prudence,” he says, “depends 
upon the inadequacy of our knowl- 
edge.” Following Maritain, he main- 
tains that any regulation of an art 
which requires a “violating” of the 
artist’s workshop is “clearly unwise,” 
because “it engages the prudent man 
in matters exceeding his competency.” 
It is better, the author continues, 


to kill an art than to choke or mangle it. 
If it is allowed to live, it should be 
granted the freedom indispensable to its 
vitality and vigor. But to grant an art 
freedom in its proper domain . . . does 
not mean that it should be allowed to 
run wild in the community. It is proper 
for the prudent man to supervise the 
ways in which works of art reach their 
audience, to say, not what shall be made, 
but what shall be received and by whom 
and under what conditions.‘ 

*Adler, op. cit., p.g0. See Maritain, Jacques, An 
and Scholasticism. (New York, Scribners, 1939, 


Chap. 1x, Sec. 6). For other writing of this Roman 
Catholic philosopher, to whom Adler makes frequent 


reference, see also, Freedom in the Modern World | 


(Scribners, 1936) and The Degrees of Knowledge 
(New York, Scribners, 1938). 
*Tbid, Pp. 449-Sc. 
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A STUDY IN PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 


In this way the author successfully 
resolves his problem in dialectics and 
finds a philosophic basis for opposing 
censorship or regulation at the seat of 
the industry in Hollywood. 

The author recognizes, however, 
that situations may develop which 
require some degree of regulation, and 
that these may call for action even 
though only inadequate or uncertain 
knowledge is available for guidance. 
In such circumstances the author 

es not only that the regulation 


| should be applied exclusively at the 


point where the art reaches its 
audience, but that it should proceed 
in such a way as to provide as 
satisfactorily as possible a balancing 
of “negative and positive values.” 
“If opinion is conflicting and un- 
certain, and if scientific evidence is 
either not available or no more 
certain and unambiguous than opin- 
ion. . . the prudent man should seek 
to do what he can to increase the 
benefits of a particular art and 
to minimize the undesirable conse- 
quences.” For, as Adler observes, 
“action rather than inaction could 
only be prudently desirable if it 
promised a favorable balance of 
benefit, that is, if the prudent man 
felt assured that by some type of 
regulation he could minimize the 
unfortunate influences of the art 
without impairing or destroying its 
contribution to human welfare.’’s 

It is in some of these simple yet 
practical suggestions for thinking out 
such problems as the balancing of the 
beneficial and the presumedly detri- 
mental in the motion pictures that 
Adler will be found by active workers 


‘Tbid., pp. 223 and 450. 
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in community programs for better 
movies to have made some contribu- 
tion. Thus, in this instance, Adler 
continues with the questions which a 
prudent man must answer as follows: 


Is the given plan of action expedient 
in the sense that it will accomplish the 
end desired? . . . Is the plan expedient 
in the sense that it will not at the same 
time defeat other ends, by impairing or 
destroying, for instance, the moral and 
social benefits of the art being con- 
sidered? ... Is the plan expedient in 
the sense that it does not have other 
undesirable consequences, political or 
economic, even though it would be 
profitable to pursue with regard to the 
balance of positive and negative values 
to be derived from the art in question 
. . . for example, the undue increase of 
bureaucracy ?* 


These formulations, though simple 
enough in themselves, do add some- 
thing to the available literature upon 
the cinema, and have the added 
advantage of being among the few 
points made by the author in the 
first half of the book which may be 
found of value by those not willing 
to accept im toto Adler’s special 
interpretation of the teachings of 
Thomas Aquinas and of Aristotle. 


HE book also contains the only 

extended exposition of the popu- 
lar theory that the cinema serves as 
catharsis, as a “purging” of the 
spectator’s emotions. The author’s 
account of “‘purgation” through the 
cinema is given as a part of his 
lengthy development in the early 
chapters of the thesis that, stemming 
from Plato and Aristotle, respectively, 


*Tbid., p. 223-24. 
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there have been evolved through the 
centuries two opposing schools of 
thought regarding the drama, one 
repressive and “puritanic” and the 
other “liberal,” and that this cleavage 
is now reflected in the controversy 
over the motion picture. In support 
of the “liberal” position regarding 
the drama, Aristotle’s views upon 
purgation and catharsis, as reported 
in his Poetics, are cited and interpreted 
in the light of recent scholarship;7 
and, in a later chapter, their sig- 
nificance for the motion picture today 
is considered. The drama is seen as 
an “imitation of human actions”; and 
this “imitation” is viewed as existing 
“in proportion as a maximum of 
similarity is combined with a maxi- 
mum of difference.” Concerning pur- 
gation, the author is uncertain and 
finally concludes that the mystery 
of “how art purges the passions” is 
“the mystery of imitation itself.” 
Adler is no more convincing regarding 
the evidence upon “purgation” at 
the cinema. He offers no objective 
evidence or data of any kind. He 
concedes that purgation may fail if 
there is “too much” or “too little” 
excitement; that children, because of 
insufficient “psychic distance,” may 
have their passions aroused rather 
than assuaged by the movies; and that 
the motion pictures “are much more 
likely to fail in their purgative 
function for children” than for adults. 
At the end Adler appears to conclude 
that the efficacy of purgation is a 
“difficult question of fact,” and that 
its effectiveness can be neither proved 
nor disproved. We are left with our 
theory very much as we found it, but 
7Alain, Jacques E.C. System des Beaux Arts. 
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with the knowledge that Adler as wel] 
as Aristotle has speculated upon it, 


T IS, however, to the author’s crit. 

ical examination of recent motion. 
picture research, made by him at the 
request of representatives of the 
motion-picture producers, that atten. 
tion is inevitably directed. It must 
be noted, first of all, that Mr. Adler 
in fulfilling this assignment has 
allowed himself certain extraordinary 


privileges. Instead of assuming in | 


these chapters the scientific réle of 


objectivity, detachment, of dispas | 


sionate search after truth, it must be 
recorded that frequently his appraisal 


departs from this standard, and, ) 


instead, becomes wroth and exceed. 
ingly personal—even abusive. In- 
stead of maintaining consistently and 
exclusively the ideal of scientific 
objectivity, it must be reported that 
time after time he steps out of this 
réle of scientific inquiry to cite 
Aristotle or St. Thomas as a basis 
for criticism of a specific study; or to 
condemn the moral havoc wrought 
by sociologists upon college campuses 
and to inveigh against some as “anti- 
religious,” “‘anti-moral,” or “anti- 
Christian.” In a preparatory chapter 
of epistemological comment which 
immediately precedes his critical ex- 
amination of research, the author's 
tendency to use classical authorities 
as irrefutable evidence in evaluating 
research is more fully revealed. Here 
he cites St. Thomas—line and chap- 
ter—upon freedom of the will and 
the existence of human reason as 
ipso facto evidence—incontrovertible 
in itself—that social science must 
always be “much more like opinion 
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than natural science,” and that any 
yoluntary and “rational” act can 
only be caused by Divinity. “In 
human behavior,” Adler writes, “‘rea- 
son is the first cause, and . . . opera- 
tion of the will as rational appetite 
js uncaused except by God. Only 
Divine Providence is compatible with 
the freedom of the will.’’® An ener- 
getic exponent of neo-classicism in 
philosophy, the author has not been 
able to refrain from its advocacy even 
while undertaking what was presumed 
to have been an objective and dispas- 
sionate evaluation of research work. 
The actual effect of this has been 
to multiply Adler’s resources for an 
apparent criticism of the Payne Fund 
research. For, when legitimate means 
for unfavorable criticism have failed 
him at any point he has been able, by 
a quick change of réles, to appear 
with other arguments which, though 
convincing to some of his readers, 
are founded not at all upon the canons 
of either experimental or descriptive 
social research and are, in fact, 
totally irrelevant. Thus, by adopt- 
ing momentarily his own Thomistic 
premises, he has seemed to put the 
research men of the “Payne Fund 
Studies” at a disadvantage by con- 
demning them for not having done 
what they never claimed to do—fol- 
low unequivocally in the philosophic 
teachings of St. Thomas. Or, in still 
a different rdle, he has been able to 
divert attention from the weakness of 
his criticisms by sudden blasts of 
invective and insult against certain 
of these men. In this the author has 
found it possible to do something 
entirely out of keeping with the spirit 


"Adler, op. cit., p. 252. 
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of St. Thomas and, actually, to substi- 
tute the devices of the courtroom 
advocate for a critical and dispassion- 
ate evaluation of the research, based 
exclusively upon commonly accepted 
tenets of scientific method. 

Illustrations of this extraordinary 
lapse upon the part of Mr. Adler are 
to be found throughout his chapters 
devoted to a review of motion-picture 
research, but space will permit but 
one citation, this taken from the 
midst of a critical review of one of the 
“Payne Fund Studies.” In this there 
is revealed both his disposition to 
divert the issue and an astonishing 
ignorance of what sociologists seek to 
connote by the term mores. 


The attempt to equate the mores with 
morality is merely one expression of the 
rebellious anti-moral teaching of con- 
temporary sociology and anthropology. 
. . . But the failure of a great tradition 
to sustain its intellectual posture is dis- 
heartening. . . . Christianity facing the 
current instance of the traditional problem 
of the arts in society is unembarrassed to 
cite researches that rest upon assumptions 
utterly opposed to its most fundamental 
truths. . . . Yet in their preoccupation 
with what is comparatively a minor 
practical problem, contemporary church- 
men, moralists and reformers have found 
heretics congenial and have tolerated 
sophists. . . . If the truths of Christi- 
anity and the truths of Greek philos- 
ophy, which gave rational articulation to 
Christian doctrine, are to be defended 
against contemporary liberals . . . how 
much more important it is to defend 
philosophy and Christianity from sociol- 
ogists and educators like Dr. (eons 
do not know whether the movies through 
influences more or less indirect corrupt 
youth ... but I do know, without the 
aid of research, that the profoundly anti- 
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moral and anti-Christian teaching of 
Professor —— does corrupt youths. ... 
The sophistical teachings of social science 
are terribly successful, if we can judge by 
the prevalence of the point of view... . 
in social science, . . . No art, no matter 
how bad, could be so directly evil in 
influence as the kind of thinking and, 
. . . teaching which Dr.—— represents.° 


ANY of the inconsistencies and 

contradictions which are to be 
found throughout this book are to be 
explained not only by the author’s 
disposition to interchange his réles 
but also by his amazing ignorance of 
the social sciences, especially sociology, 
and by his very evident prejudice 
against them. The following is ex- 
cerpted from but one of the six or 
seven points in the book where the 
author departs from his discussion to 
level his guns at the social scientists. 


One further comment must be made in 
regard to the charge that the movies are a 
source of misinformation and distorted 
notions of reality. The educators who 
say this are obsessed by a naive realism 
which leads them to suppose that the 
sole aim of education is to bring the 
child into contact with the “realities” of 
the contemporary world. . . . They advo- 
cate an early introduction of courses in 
social science... . It is unfortunately 
true that the intellectual content in such 
studies is slight and that their imaginative 
flights are crippled by a naive adherence 
to the facts and nothing but the facts. 
But it is just as unfortunately true that 
thereisasmuchuntruth, as much distortion 
and unreality, in the history and social 
science which is taught as in the fairy 
stories and highly fanciful fiction which 
children will always read and love unless 
they are corrupted by schools into becom- 


*[bid., pp. 300-302. 
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ing social scientists at an early age. The 
proponents of this type of education are 
unable to understand that poetry is more 
philosophical than history, that fairy 
tales are more philosophical than social 
science. Should they ever get this insight, 
they would probably be even more 
insistent upon the elimination of liter. 
ature, or would further debase it as a 
source of “factual” materials. . . . One 
might hazard the guess that Plato would 
be even less happy about the teaching of 
history and social science than he was 
about the poets. Such influence is more 
insidiously an obstacle . . . because it 
is more deceitful . . . better able to fool 
the immature mind by its counterfeit 
of knowledge. . . . There was a rivalry 
in Greece between poets and philosophers; 
there is a rivalry today between the novel, 
the movie, fiction in general, and social 
science.” 


And all of this diatribe and mis- 
representation, it should be noted, is 
included not in a tract against social 
science, but as a part of what purports 
to be a critical and objective evalua- 
tion of the motion-picture situation 
and of recent research, in which a 
certain few sociologists, educators, and 
psychologists chanced to play a part. 

The author’s ill-mannered personal 
attacks upon certain of the research 
men and his gratuitous slaps at social 
science make it difficult to believe that 
his criticisms were not motivated by 
personal animosity and vindictive- 
ness. At the same time it is possible 
to believe that some of his unmeasured 
comments arise from his own inability 
or unwillingness to understand or 
to appreciate the sociological and 
the social psychological approach to 
human behavior and _ personality. 


10] bid., pp. 175-77. 
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This is strongly suggested in the 
fact that his elaborate classification 
of the various scholarly disciplines 
and their fields nowhere provides 
dearly for that point of approach to 
society and to human personality 
which we have come to know as 
sociology and as nonexperimental 
social psychology. Neither as a part 
of philosophy, nor as science, nor as 
one of his marginal disciplines does 
Adler entirely find a place for these 

ints of view. Among his own 
marginal disciplines he sees psychol- 
ogy as “common to both philosophy 
and science” because in it uniquely 
man is “at once the subject and the 
object of knowing.” Yet Adler is 
apparently unable to see that the 
study of man in those social experi- 
ences, through which—among other 
things—he gains humanity and cogni- 
tion, has also its subjective and its 
objective aspects. And failing in 
perceiving this, he is unable to under- 
stand that a sociological or a social 
psychological study of the motion 
icture in its subjective aspects could 
justifiably be something other than 
an objective study of motion-picture 
effects and that it could appropri- 
ately include procedures other than 
those used in experimentation and 
mensuration. 

It is partially for this reason, no 
doubt, that the author finds himself 
unable to perceive even a legitimate 
research interest in adventuring into 
a field of inquiry where it may be 
necessary for the investigator from 
time to time to report his “con- 
clusions” as only “tentative” and 
“inferential.” And for such a person 
the explanation that one’s work is 
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“exploratory” or “purely descrip- 
tive” can be little more than meaning- 
less. Careful and critical qualification 
of one’s inferences and tentative 
conclusions to such a mind can seem 
only additional evidence that the 
research in question was in some way 
unsound, mishandled, or misrepre- 
sented, and, in any event, that it, too, 
merited a full-rounded denunciation. 
It is also because of this same lapse 
on the part of the author that he is 
able so glibly to dismiss with a 
gesture the sociological conception of 
“the social réle.” This conception 
and all that is implicit in it, in this 
reviewers judgment, has perhaps 
greater significance than any single 
contribution for an understanding of 
the fundamental nature of the motion- 
picture experience. Such a perspec- 
tive when it is developed may not 
furnish Adler’s prudent man with 
the precise information he would 
want him to have, but it will do 
something else: It will provide the 
author’s prudent man with a con- 
ceptualization of the motion-picture 
experience which is in accord with all 
of the existing information and which, 
at the same time, is adequate in 
scope to make it possible for him to 
find in it an appropriate place for 
each unit of the mass of findings 
experimentalists and statisticians may 
later bring him. 


LTHOUGH space does not per- 
mit a detailed analysis of Adler’s 
specific criticisms of the “‘ Payne Fund 
Studies,” it is necessary, in the inter- 
ests of fairness, to point out that his 
attack is not so devastating actually 
as the tone of his writing and as some 
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popular reports of his attack would 
seem to convey. Especially if it is 
remembered that these studies were 
undertaken as an extremely difficult 
type of investigation, in which some 
research procedures would necessarily 
be unperfected; and that some of 
these research men, knowing the 
difficulties, nevertheless adventured 
into problems of investigation for 
which only nonspecific methods of 
appraisal were available, these reports 
as a whole will not be found to have 
come out so badly—even at the hands 
of so obtuse a critic as Mr. Adler. 
As a matter of fact, a surprising 
proportion of space is devoted to his 
own particular kind of philosophic 
utterances, to moral condemnation 
of individual contributors, to petty 
quibbling over unimportant points 
which Adler himself later admits have 
little influence upon the ultimate 
finding of the study in question. 
But the most serious misrepresenta- 
tion by the author is his attempt to 
discredit the scholarly work of certain 
men by citing their very words of 
cautious qualification and limitation 
as evidence of their incompetence. 
To cite these extensively as evidences 
of a miscarriage of the scientific ideal 
and method is the clearest case of 
misrepresentation. Actually, these 
words of qualification can serve only 
to demonstrate the critical caution of 
the research men—and so, in this 
particular, to disprove Mr. Adler’s 
contentions. 

If due allowance is made for the 
peculiarities in the personality and 
point of view of Mr. Adler, it will be 
noted that, despite his readiness to 
criticize, a majority of the published 
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“Payne Fund Studies” have come out 
rather well. Indeed, if the author’s 
criticisms are but limited to those 
which are founded exclusively upon 
accepted precepts of the scientific 
method—if all comments made in the 
réle of a scholastic or a Jeremiah are 
excluded—three studies remain un. 
assailed and two others at least are 
attacked only upon incidental points— 
points which do not fundamentally 
affect the nature of the conclusions, 
Thus, five out of the ten published 
studies are in no fundamental way 
challenged by Adler; where criticism 
of these is attempted his resort is to 
Thomism, his own special philosophic 
system, or to personal denunciation. 
The author’s major criticisms of a 
sixth study are based really upon an 
assumption that children as well as 
adults find their chief satisfaction in 
cinema attendance in “purgation,” 
an assumption which this reviewer 
after some study of the problem 
seriously doubts and which even 
Adler at another place in his book 
admits is not so clearly revealed to 
speculative analysis. The two studies 
based upon the use of laboratory 
instruments in psychology are not 
basically criticized as to procedure, 
and fundamental disagreement is 
found only with the interpretation 
of their findings by the scholars 
sponsoring them. Since these psychol- 
ogists in lectures and writings have 
often pointed to the problems entailed 
in correctly interpreting laboratory 
findings in the light of the subject’s 
real experience at the time, Adler’s 
criticisms or his championship of a 
different interpretation is neither sur- 
prising nor disconcerting. But here 
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the cautious and modest conclusions 
of the psychologists, in addition to 
the fact that these findings are 
strongly supported by the “expert 
opinion” which Adler has frequently 
extolled, puts the burden of argument 
upon the author. That children have 
sometimes been excessively excited 
by certain films or by a certain type 
of film, and that restless sleep has 
sometimes followed upon their seeing 
some movies, will not seem a sur- 
prising or an unexpected conclusion 
to most parents, teachers, or to 
other “‘men of experience.” In the 
end, the critical and prudent public 
in interpreting these two studies is 
forced to choose between the con- 
struction given them by their spon- 
sors, recognized scholars—specialists 
in these fields of psychological re- 
search, and the theoretic problems 
raised by a “neo-classicist” in philos- 
ophy who can be in no way a 
comparable authority in experimental 
psychology. Finally, the author’s 
review of the two remaining studies 
is clearly disqualified by his demon- 
strated prejudice and enmity toward 
sociology, and by his amazing igno- 
rance as to what would today be 
considered a sociological approach to 
the study of the cinema. 


FTER reading Adler’s praise of 

Peterson and Thurstone’s Motion 
Pictures and the Social Attitudes of 
Children, and Holaday and Stod- 
dard’s Getting Ideas from the Movies, 
one is not a little surprised to find 
the author concluding that the “‘scien- 
tific work that has been done is of 
little or no practical value to the 


prudent man” (p. 426). Admittedly, 
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the three studies which the author 
does not criticize and the others to 
which he gives conditional approval 
do not furnish all the scientific 
knowledge which his prudent man 
would undoubtedly like to have. 
But, as the author has indicated, the 
prudent man is also a man of action 
and must often proceed with incom- 
plete knowledge. In this instance he 
is not too meagerly equipped, even if 
his knowledge is limited to those 
“Payne Fund Studies” which Adler 
has conditionally accepted. 

The prudent man knows now that 
the cinema is necessarily an agent of 
communication, supplying its patrons 
with a wide variety of ideas and 
general information—correct or incor- 
rect—and that these tend to be 
retained to a surprising extent by 
both the mature and the immature. 
He also knows that attitudes of 
young people—at least high-school 
young people sampled in midwestern 
towns—tend to be affected by the 
motion pictures seen; that these 
changes in social attitudes tend to be 
in the direction of the values and 
stereotypes presented in recent films 
and that they tend to be retained 
over a considerable length of time. 
To be sure, the prudent man does not 
know with certainty the ultimate 
effect in social attitudes and informa- 
tion of the continuous impact of 
Hollywood photoplays upon either 
the immature or the mature. Con- 
tradictory social values presented 
frequently upon the screen, as Blumer 
has pointed out, make the ultimate 
effect uncertain—an inference which 
would seem to be supported by the 
inconclusiveness of the Shuttleworth 
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and May comparison of the social 
attitudes and conduct of groups of 
young people who attend the movies 
either frequently or infrequently; yet 
the fact remains that, no matter how 
selective and contingent its effect, the 
theatrical motion picture has, to some 
extent, been demonstrated to be an 
agency of informal education of rather 
high potency. 

To argue that the theatrical film’s 
incidental educational contribution 
cannot yet be admitted because these 
studies have so far failed to evaluate 
the effect of the motion picture in 
relation to the influence of home, 
school, and church, and because they 
did not establish a “simple cause and 
effect relationship” in character forma- 
tion is simply to confuse the issue. 
These would be very valuable facts to 
know. In fact the social rdle of the 
motion picture, its interrelation with 
all other community forces in the 
individual’s life is a point of approach 
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which promises much and is one 
upon which much research is yet 
needed. But mensurable data upon 
the cinema’s relative “influence” 
under various social situations are 
not required to establish the simple 
fact that for a large share of ou 


people the cinema—whether it wishes | 


to be or not—is an agency of informal 
education. Its educational impact 
may be found to be conditional upon 
each individual’s special interests and 
values at the time; it may later be 
found to be greatest when certain 
other community forces are absent or 
when certain inadequacies are felt 
most keenly by the individual. But 
these could not nullify, but could 
only make more explicit the cinema’s 
function in providing visual informa- 
tion as well as entertainment. This 
much, at least, Adler’s prudent man 
has had established for him more 
incontrovertibly by the “‘ Payne Fund 


Studies.” 
[Vol. IX, No. 6 
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Public Relations and a Small 
State University 


By I. D. WEEKS 


The Need of Interpreting Higher Education to Widely Scattered Groups 


URING a recent, national 
meeting of university presi- 
dents, a large part of one 
evening’s program was devoted to 
the elementary phases of institutional 
publicity. This problem has been 
recognized in elementary and second- 
ary education for at least two decades, 
but the universities are just awakening 
to their advantages of showmanship. 
The cost of education makes it 
imperative that the objectives of 
higher education be made clear to the 
people of a commonwealth if the 
colleges and universities are to receive 
support which will permit the neces- 
sary expansion. It is apparent that 
the state university must make its 
functions known to its constituency. 
Recently the president of a state 
university in the Middle West said 
that only seventeen out of every one 
hundred persons in his state had 
ever attended college. In other words, 
eighty-three persons out of every one 
hundred in that state had to depend 
largely on the sport page and sensa- 
tional news stories for information 
about higher education. 
A public-relations program is neces- 
sary, therefore, to the development of 
many smaller universities. Moreover, 


there is a demand for a public-relations 
program. Mr. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, says: 


“IT am convinced ... that as long as 
many individuals for one reason or 
another are unable to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to attend a university 
and as long as society evolves so rapidly 
as at present, there will be a great 
and continuing need for the universities 
to regard extension teaching as one of 
their most solemn obligations.” 


This statement definitely indicates 
the responsibility of the univer- 
sity to the people of a state who 
are not in school. There are several 
groups in every state that should be 
included in a public-relations program. 

The first of these groups is the 
schools—collegiate, secondary, and 
elementary. Astate university should 
stand out at the apex of education in 
a commonwealth. This important 
position may come at first by virtue 
of an educational institution being a 
state university, but the position will 
be maintained only through con- 
tinuous contributions to the education 
of the state. A state university can 


1Zook, George F. ‘“‘The Réle of the Universit 
in the Modern World,” Educational Record, XVI 
(October, 1937), pp. 580-91. 
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and should serve the elementary and 
secondary schools. The following 
functions constitute a step in the 
right direction in achieving this 
function: the adequate preparation 
of teachers; the promotion of research 
that bears on the administration, 
supervision, curriculums, and teach- 
ing in schools; statesmanlike and 
intelligent accrediting; and exercising 
of able and militant leadership on 
educational problems. 

A public-relations program must 
go beyond the system of public 
education within the boundaries of a 
state. It should serve the several 
political subdivisions, as well as legally 
constituted groups, within a state 
which are concerned with govern- 
ment. County, municipal, and state 
officials have a right to expect the 
state university to assist them with 
problems of government. Some uni- 
versities have established government 
research bureaus; others have pro- 
moted leagues of municipalities; still 
others have provided conferences 
and short courses for government 
employees and officials. Not only 
should the university serve govern- 
mental agencies, but it should also 
aid such groups in supporting the 
state educational institutions. This 
field of activity has been neglected by 
many universities to the loss of the 
state and perhaps to the university. 


STATE university has obliga- 

tions to the business interests of 
a state, for a larger number of citizens 
are engaged in business than in 
any other enterprise, aside from 
agriculture and homemaking. Many 
universities are recognizing this re- 
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sponsibility by the establishing and 
maintaining of schools of business 
administration. This, however, does 
not contribute particularly to a public. 
relations program. On the other 
hand, business research bureaus, insti. 
tutes, and short courses for various 
groups of businessmen have great 
possibilities in the contribution that 
they can make to the business develop. 
ment of a state. A university needs 
the financial and moral support that 
business can give. 

Every state has its civic groups, 
such as womens’ clubs, study groups, 
service clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, league of women voters, and 
the like. All of these organizations 
have potential possibilities for good. 
They are constantly in need of mater- 
ials, speakers, conference leaders, 
and other assistance. They afford 
organized avenues through which a 
university may promote wholesome 
adult education. A state university 
can well afford to assist in the training 
of leaders for such civic groups. It 
can also help develop worth-while 
program activities. 

The common expression, “A state 
university is a Godless place,” is sheer 
nonsense. The objectives of a state 
university, however, especially in the 
undergraduate division, should recog- 
nize the spiritual needs of the students, 
for the truly educated man or woman 
is deeply religious. It is not necessary 
to encourage a narrow sectarianism by 
co-operating with the religious groups 
of astate. The formation of religious 
councils composed of representatives 
of the students, faculty, and _ local 
churches of the university community 
can accomplish something in further- 
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SEEING FRATERNITIES 


ing the spiritual life of the campus. 
Co-operation with church foundations 
is important in making a student feel 
that his university places value on the 
| development of the religious side of 
human personality. 

Agriculture is one of the important 
industries in many states. Eighteen 
states have an agricultural and 
mechanical-arts college separate from 
the state university whose purpose it is 
to promote the agricultural interests 
| of the commonwealth. Nevertheless, 
the universities have an obligation 
and a contribution to make to the 
rural life. If rural America is to be 
“a place to live in as well as a place 
to make a living in,” then the colleges 
of fine arts and liberal arts have 

something to offer rural people. 

The farm organizations of a state 
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expect their state university to assist 
them through research and nonagri- 
cultural extension activities. Varied 
programs of adult education having 
nothing to do with the vocational side 
of agriculture are within the just 
province of a university. This offers 
a genuine need and a great oppor- 
tunity for institutional service. 

The writer is of the opinion that 
many small state universities have 
failed to carry on a public-relations 
program with the result that they 
have not met the demands of many 
groups within a state which have a 
perfect right to look to a state 
university for assistance. The failure 
to recognize this fact has resulted in a 
loss to the state, and the university 
has weakened its status with many of 
its constituents. [Vol. IX, No. 6] 


Seeing Fraternities in a 


themselves in a larger frame,” 

said President Coffman in ad- 
dressing actives and alumni at the 
opening meeting of first Fraternity 
Week at the University of Minnesota. 
This pertinent observation might have 
come from the members of the Inter- 
fraternity Council in their prepara- 
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| Larger Frame 


By OTIS C. McCREERY anp GEORGE FOX MOTT 


Minnesota’s First Fraternity Week Serves as Pre-Initiation Training for Pledges 


tions for setting up Fraternity Week 
since it presents clearly the need for 
calling the conference. The purpose 
was twofold: first, to find a con- 
structive substitute for “hell week” 
while furnishing pre-initiates with 
valuable fraternity and university 
information; second, to develop a 
forward-looking program with the 
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help of national officers and uni- 
versity administrators in conference 
assembled. 

As a means of achieving these goals, 
the Interfraternity Council organized 
itself as a committee of the whole, the 
resident chapter counselors! gave their 
direct assistance, and the university 
authorities lent their active support. 
Enthusiastic approval by national 
fraternity leaders became certain as 
replies were received from letters 
announcing the week. These included 
replies from national presidents and 
other officers of the high command of 
nearly every chapter located at Minne- 
sota, as well as university and college 
officials from Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Iowa State. 

Developed as a three-day meeting, 
the conference was timed to give 
pledged men a final, intensive week of 
instruction and orientation immedi- 
ately prior to their initiation, to 
provide a constructive résumé of the 
whole period of induction into col- 
legiate undergraduate fraternity life, 
and to furnish the alumni groups and 
the administration an opportunity to 
look toward the future alleviation of 
existing fraternity ills with an intelli- 
gent anticipation of larger and more 
wholesome relationships. 

The “all Greek” reception and 
dinner given for the fraternity leaders 
and administrative officers of the 
University provided a means of estab- 
lishing an entente cordiale between the 
many different groups represented. 


1Under the Minnesota plan each fraternity group 
is encouraged to have a resident chapter counselor 
who is either a graduate student with considerable 
maturity and judgment or one of the younger 
faculty members. He does not direct, but rather 
gates, warns, and provides a closer association 

tween each outside agency and the chapter. 
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Of special import at this gathering 
was the “launching” of the two. 
volume set of fraternity handbooks 


prepared by a committee of resident | 


counselors at Minnesota as a guide 
to those chapter leaders who recognize 
the need to prepare the whole student 
for work and life. The first of the 
companion volumes, now published 
in a limited edition, is entitled 4 
Fraternity Manual of Practice, while 
the second is called 4 Fraternity 
Training Manual, designed to serve as 
a pledge handbook. Both compila- 
tions were forged in the fire of chapter 
experience and are the result of the 
accumulated experiences and educa- 
tional convictions of the counselors, 
who were the authors. 

The keynote for all sessions was 
voiced by President Coffman in the 
opening address when he said, “This 
conference will serve to make the 
fraternities more conscious of their 
opportunities and their responsibili- 
ties.” Later he emphasized this con- 
viction by stating, “I still feel that 
fraternities must become a more 
influential and stabilizing force on the 
campus if they are to be considered 
permanently an educational asset.” 
Thus, President Coffman presented 
in clear-cut pattern the necessity 
for fraternities to justify themselves. 


Although critical and reflective in | 
tone and content, his remarks let his | 


hearers know he was hopeful. 


HE officers’ conference of the 


following morning was a meeting | 
of real significance. Here, seated | 


around one table, were men rep- 
resenting all of the organizational 
units necessary for the solution of 
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SEEING FRATERNITIES 


any collegiate fraternity problem. 
National officers of more than twenty 
fraternities sat down with the uni- 
yersity administrators, alumni, and 
“actives.” Each officer expressed the 
national slant of his group while the 
Minnesota men described the local 
situation. All agreed that national 

licies must be modified to meet the 
problems peculiar to Minnesota. Fra- 
ternity representatives unanimously 
expressed the wish to help write this 
new chapter in fraternity history. 
University men and fraternity leaders 
found out that the marks at which 
they were shooting were much the 
same although their techniques had 
been somewhat different. The fra- 
ternities at Minnesota will long benefit 
from the understanding established in 
this meeting. 

Later the same day there were 
several special meetings exclusively 
for pledged men. These, organized 
around such subjects as “correct 
dress,” “correct manners,” and “the 
social adjustment to the fraternity,” 
established a new type of preparation 
for the formal rites of initiation. 
Indeed, this is a far cry from the 
adolescent paddling of the traditional 
“hell week.” 

The evening was devoted to a 
series of discussions which had interest 
and appeal to every college man, and 


_ ranged all the way from scholarly 


consideration of the idea behind 
fraternity development and its rich 
heritage, presented by Leland F. 
Leland, editor of Fraternity Month, 
to an inspirational, vigorous, and 
dynamic appeal by John D. Scott, the 
past national president of Delta 
Upsilon, which virtually had the 
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effect of throwing down the gauntlet 
to every man present. The result 
was a practical dedication to improve 
intrafraternity conditions, to better 
interfraternity relationships, and to 
serve more adequately both the man 
and the university. 


HE proof that the spirit of this 

gathering was more than a tem- 
porary emotional reaction was evident 
in the enthusiastic participation of 
actives and alumni in the discussion 
groups of the following day. Panels 
selected to provide leadership searched 
six main areas of fraternity activity 
and concern: first, individual guidance 
and chapter scholarship, including a 
discussion of university guidance, 
selection methods for fraternities, 
chapter counseling and co-ordination 
with university agencies, and scholar- 
ship promotion; second, pledge train- 
ing and orientation, including a 
discussion of elements of a pledge- 
training program, activities involved, 
pledge-training administration, and 
probation week; third, telling the 
fraternity story, including a discussion 
of news for the city and state-wide 
press, and stories for national fra- 
ternity magazines; fourth, managing 
and financing fraternity chapters, 
including a discussion of house man- 
agement, chapter finances, national 
guidance, national requirements, sani- 
tation, and dietetics, with special 
reference to the service offered in 
the Minnesota plan; fifth, alumni 
relations, including a discussion of 
organization, responsibilities, spirit, 
relationship, opportunities, advisers, 
the active’s viewpoint, and methods 
of alumni guidance; and sixth, the 
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fraternity as an integral part of the 
university, including a consideration 
of the relationships of the fraternity 
to the university in all its various 
aspects. 

Each of these discussions lent mean- 
ing and point to all that had gone 
before. Fraternity men helped to 
give concrete suggestions and assist- 
ance pertinent to the opening address 
by critical examination of specific 
chapter problems. As the opening 
was vigorously challenging and con- 
structively encouraging, the final ban- 
quet proved more a beginning than an 
end. The meeting was attended en 
masse by all fraternity groups, visit- 
ing participants, and nearly two 
score faculty members. The tone was 
co-operative, friendly, serious, and 
spirited. The remarks of W. Henry 
McLean, grand tribune of Sigma Chi, 
on the fraternity ritual so inspired his 
listeners that in the opinion of the 
chapter presidents, the formal initia- 
tions of the following Sunday morning 
were the most effective in their 
memory. 
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By way of recapitulation, the 
authors feel that the wholesome 
exchange of views and experience 


at the first annual Fraternity Week! 


at Minnesota indicated that Progress. 
ive fraternity leadership recognize 
that fraternities may serve themselves 
and their institutions best by removing 
from the fraternity horizon that lo 

outmoded relic of barbarism, “hej 
week”; by dealing with each youth in 
their group as an individual of dis 


tinctive promise; by striving to make | 
themselves an integral part of their 


university by promoting its intel. 
lectual life, standards, and traditions, 

Thus, the embryonic stage of 
fraternities appears to be gradually 
passing, and they may well be pre. 
paring themselves for future leader. 
ship and constructive service of a 
degree heretofore thought improbable. 
This conference made many par. 
ticipants hopeful that fraternities are, 
indeed, beginning to see themselves 
in that larger frame of which Presi- 
dent Coffman spoke in opening the 
conference. [Vol. IX, No. 6 
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A Co-operative Agreement 


President McConaughy, of Wes- 
leyan University, and Dr. C. Charles 
Burlingame, psychiatrist-in-chief of 
the Neuro-Psychiatric Institute of 
Hartford, Connecticut, jointly issued 
the following announcement recently: 


Wesleyan University and the Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford 
Retreat announce a co-operative arrange- 
ment whereby the Wesleyan Master of 
Arts degree will be awarded to competent 
students in the Institute, and Wesleyan 
and the Institute will promote a faculty 
exchange. 

The degree of Master of Arts will be 
conferred on such students of the Insti- 
tute who, in the second or third year of 
their training complete courses and 
research which meet the regular require- 
ment for the Master of Arts degree at 
Wesleyan. The work will be done princi- 
pally in Hartford under the direction 
of the Department of Psychology at 


| Wesleyan. 


The agreement, which is believed 
to be first of its kind made between 


| auniversity and a psychiatric institu- 
| tion, comes after a two-year period 
| of study and preparation by President 


McConaughy, Dr. Burlingame, and 
John A. McGeoch, head of the 


_ Psychology Department of Wesleyan 


University. The plan has for its 
immediate objective a closer integra- 


tion of the theoretical phases of 
| psychological study with the practical 


| aspects. 


Under this plan, the graduate stu- 
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dent working toward the Master’s 
degree will spend one year at the 
Institute as psychiatric aide, supple- 
menting the practical experience with 
regularly organized courses of study. 
During the second year he will engage 
in special, concentrated study under 
the joint direction of the Institute and 
the Department of Psychology at 
Wesleyan. 

Thus, a twofold purpose will be 
served: students majoring in psychol- 
ogy will obtain actual experience with 
patients suffering from mental dis- 
orders, while the level of care for 
psychiatric patients will be raised. 
“The work of psychiatry is so highly 
personalized,” Dr. Burlingame said, 
“and the results so dependent on 
the quality of persons charged with 
the care of those suffering from 
psychiatric disorders, that anything 
which raises the educational or intel- 
lectual standards of the personnel 
improves the standard of care given.” 

More than eighty of the psychiatric 
aides at the Institute already have 
their Baccalaureate degrees, and this 
newest development is the fourth 
phase of an educational program for 
personnel at the Institute which 
already includes advanced study for 
physicians leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Medical Science, a post- 
graduate course in psychiatric nurs- 
ing, and a postcollegiate course for 
psychiatric aides. ‘Here again,” Dr. 
Burlingame explained, “by correlating 
the strictly collegiate work with the 
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practical experience in abnormal psy- 
chology, students are given a valuable 
background which may be used in 
other branches of the social sciences.”’ 

Other courses of study for members 
of the personnel of the Institute 
include special orientation classes for 
graduate registered nurses and also 
for psychiatric aides who are not col- 
lege graduates. These classes extend 
over a period of six months and 
include instruction in the special 
methods of the Institute as well 
as study of normal and abnormal 
psychology. 

In explaining the need for higher 
educational standards in psychiatric 
institutions, Dr. Burlingame said, 
there is no dearth of scientific knowledge 
at the present time, in fact, we have 
come to the point where so much of this 
material is available that it becomes a 
problem now to find individuals ade- 
quately equipped to apply this knowledge 
and to take advantage of the facts and 
principles which are now known. For 
this reason, alone, we are justified in 
our efforts to tie together in a_ har- 
monious working arrangement, insti- 
tutions of higher education and the 
psychiatric institution. 


Personality and 


Mental Health 


In “A Quantitative Personality 
Study as an Approach to the Con- 
ditions of Mental Health among 
College Students,” a doctoral disserta- 
tion presented by Florence Case at 
Indiana University, the author pur- 
posed to study the reliability of 
subjective ratings on certain person- 
ality traits, to determine the bearing 
of these ratings on the mental health 
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of the subjects, and to study certain 
mental-hygiene problems among col. 





lege students. 

For this study the Personal Inven. | 
tory, C2 and Bz2, revision, 1925, 
arranged by Donald A. Laird, Colgate 
University, was chosen. The Laird 
method of scoring was not used, 
Instead, a mimeographed sheet was 
given the students with a hundred. 
point scale at the top. They were 
told to lay this scale under the 
suggested answers, then each was to 
estimate his own trait on that scale 
and write his estimate on the sheet | 
at a number corresponding to the 
number of the test. After an interval 
of two weeks the tests were given a 
second time. Correlations of these 
two presentations were computed for 
68 of the 114 tests. Of these compu- 
tations, the correlations for 31 stand 
at .70 or above, the highest being .85; 
17 of the 68 correlations are between 
.62 and .70. 

Among the author’s conclusions 
drawn from the results of her study 
were these: that at least 33 of these 
tests were found to have great diag- 
nostic value; that personality traits 
can be tested by a subjective rating; 
and that subjective ratings do lead 
to cases of mental ill-health among 
college students. 

The ratings on the mental health 
of the subjects were found to be 
accurate. The greatest weakness was 
that in many atypical cases, the 
conditions were not rated as serious | 
as they were. The self-ratings do | 
lead the way, however, as diagnostic | 
data. 

The socially maladjusted student | 
is keenly conscious of his inability | 
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to adapt socially, worries over this 
lack of ease and understanding, and 


| thus grows more extreme rather than 
- more adjustable. 


Lack of self-confi- 
dence in the poorly adjusted student 
js particularly evident when the 
subject is with a group of college 
students. His lack of self-confidence 
causes him to stand aside, to keep on 
the edge of the group, and finally to 
withdraw. Such social maladjust- 
ment tends to create biased and 
prejudiced opinions and unreasonable 
attitudes. Among the factors con- 
tributing to social maladjustment 
Miss Case lists home training and 
customs, severe parental discipline, 
economic pressure, and ill-health. 

The atypical group needs expert 
skill and sympathetic advice, but 
many of the cases do not need medical 
treatment; it is mental adjustment 
and confidence that will build up their 
mental health. 

One of the most interesting of Miss 
Case’s findings was that of specific 
maladaptation. An otherwise normal 
individual may have most adverse 
adaptation to a given situation, as to 
obedience to law, to campus rules, or 
to parental commands, or the student 
may have social poise with all of his 
own world except with one person who 


| proves to be his “moral antipathy.” 


Financing the 


Liberal-Arts College 


In an address before the Association 


_ of College Presidents of Pennsylvania 


Mr. Marts, acting president of Buck- 
nell University, offered the following 
practical suggestions to those college 
administrators who have the courage 
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and optimism to make the effort to 
build up their capital resources now: 


First, study your fund-raising poten- 
tialities and present techniques. Create 
a list of possible contributors and begin 
to think in specific terms of cultivating 
the interest of those particular men and 
women. 

Second, formulate a sound five- to 
ten-year comprehensive program of de- 
velopment which your trustees, faculty, 
alumni, and friends will accept as proper 
and feasible. 

Third, take up one phase of this whole 
program at a time, one “doable” thing, 
and do it. 

Fourth, put into the leadership of the 
program the spirit of self-sacrificing 
devotion. Fund-raising cannot be accom- 
plished by any offhand or mechanical 
type of leadership. 

Fifth, put special emphasis upon 
bequests. Only one person of twelve 
who make wills includes any bequest to 
philanthropy in his or her will. Here 
is a vast undeveloped resource for our 
colleges. Your work at this point will 
not ease your burdens any, but it will 
ease the way of your successors. 

Sixth, watch your current budget, for 
perhaps the need for increased endow- 
ments can be decreased somewhat by 
care in expenditures. The matter of 
awarding unfunded scholarship aid, for 
instance, offers possibilities for economy. 
I am all for the ambitious poor boys and 
girls who crave an education and believe 
the liberal-arts college exists primarily 
for them. But I fear the sons and 
daughters of well-to-do families often 
solicit this aid also. Last year the 
colleges of Pennsylvania gave $4,390,000 
in scholarship aid to their students. 
During the same year, these same colleges 
received in income from all their endow- 
ments only $4,212,000. In other words, 
the aid we granted to studerts more 
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than cancelled the return from our 
endowments. If a college can discrimi- 
nate between needy and greedy students, 
and can save as much as $65,000 in its 
scholarship aid, that will be the equiva- 
lent of adding at least $100,000 to its 
capital endowment. 


A New Bulletin 


Volume 1, Number 1 of the “ Bulle- 
tin of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women” was 
distributed on March 30, 1938. This 
eight-page mimeographed bulletin will 
be distributed three times a year 
under the editorship of Ruth L. 
Higgins, dean of women, Beaver 
College. It is the official organ of the 
Association which includes in its 
membership deans of high schools, 
teachers’ colleges, liberal-arts colleges, 
universities, and technical schools. 


Reading Difficulties 
in College 


The need for attention to the 
improvement of reading in colleges is 
evidenced by instructors’ observation 
of students, by the comments of 
students themselves, and by the 
results of standardized tests. Of the 
82 institutions replying to Ruth 
Strang’s request for information about 
their reading programs, most ex- 
pressed the urgency of this need. 


1Strang, Ruth. “The Improvement of Reading 
in College,” English Journal (College Edition), 
XXVI (September, 1937)s PP. 548-59. 
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Miss Strang summarizes the methods 
used in diagnosing reading ability and 
the procedures utilized for the im. 


provement of reading in various | 


colleges. Among the excellent fea. 
tures reported in these remedial 
programs, the author mentions these: 
discovery and selection of students 
needing help in varying degrees; 
initial individual diagnosis of read- 
ing difficulty; individualization of 
remedial work in accordance with 
the diagnostic results; measurement 
of progress during the course to give 
the student the experience of success; 
psychological insight into the nature 
of the reading process; provision of 
suitable material designed to develop 
reading skills needed by college stu- 
dents; and flexibility in dropping the 
course at any point when the individ- 
ual’s objectives have been achieved. 
Two broad lines of difficulties are 
most frequently encountered—those 
inherent in the individual student 
and those arising out of the educa- 
tional and administrative situations. 
The most serious difficulties in con- 
nection with the latter phase are 
insufficient time for attention to the 
problem, lack of instructors with the 
necessary technical background, lack 
of information as to the most effective 
procedures for the improvement of 
reading, lack of satisfactory diag- 
nostic tests and practice materials, and 
inadequate co-ordination with other 
personnel agencies of the university. 


} 
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Tue University of Chicago has estab- 
lished a book exchange in its bookstore 
in order to assist students to buy 
secondhand books more economically. 
The exchange has been established 
because of a campaign toward that 
end organized by the American Stu- 
dent Union. 


Business as a Social Institution is 
the theme of the Fifth Annual Con- 
ference on Business Education to be 
held at the University of Chicago 
on June 30 and July 1, 1938. 


Tue theme of the 1938 Stanford 
Educational Conference, to be held 
at Stanford University, California, 
July 6-10, will be “Social Education.” 
Among the leaders in American edu- 
cation who will take part in the 
program are William Heard Kil- 
patrick, emeritus professor of edu- 


cation, Columbia University; Lewis 


Mumford, author and lecturer; William 
Ogburn, professor of sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, president of Stanford University. 


A wew counseling system has been 
announced by President Seymour for 
the Yale freshman class. Under the 
new plan the members of the faculty 
who are selected as counselors will be 
relieved of a portion of their teaching 
so that they may have more time to 
devote to the Freshmen assigned to 
them. Second, twenty-four resident 
counselors chosen from among the 


Yale graduates at present pursuing 
advanced study in the graduate and 
professional schools of the University 
who have in their undergraduate days 
“displayed qualities of character, 
intellect, personality, and leadership 
which make them exceptionally well- 
equipped to work with Freshmen” 
have been appointed. 


Eicur new dormitories, each to 
house eighty men students, are being 
planned at the University of Wis- 
consin. The buildings will be built 
by the University of Wisconsin’s 
Building Corporation which has been 
empowered by the Board of Regents 
to sign contracts for the buildings 
to be located on the shores of Lake 
Mendota. The buildings will be self- 


amortized over a period of years. 


The University of Wisconsin Alumni 
Foundation has made total grants in 
recent years of $167,500 to the Uni- 
versity to aid research in the natural 
sciences. Of this money $144,500 is 
to be allocated to fellowships and 
scholarships, $20,000 goes for the 
hiring of research assistants, and 
$3,000 for a symposium on chemical 
kinetics. 


Tue School for Workers of the 
University of Wisconsin will this 
summer enroll some fifty workers in 
industry from all parts of Wisconsin 
and several other midwestern states. 
The studies will cover labor problems 
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and labor economics, public speaking, 
effective writing, parliamentary law, 
and economic history. Included in 
this six-weeks session will be a five- 
day special program for business 
agents of Wisconsin locals of the truck 
drivers’ union. 


Tue budget for Columbia University 
for the year beginning July 1 will 
total $14,806,021.40. This budget 
provides for all the corporations 
included in the educational system of 
Columbia University. For the Uni- 
versity Corporation proper the budget 
set up amounts to $11,168,745.46. 
This budget will involve a deficit of 
a little over a million dollars which 
President Butler announces he is 
hopeful will be made up by gifts. 
The deficit for the year ending June 
30, 1938, will be in the neighborhood 
of $1,200,000 as compared with the 
deficit for the year ending June 30, 
1937, of about $555,000. 


Tue National Scholarships were 
established by Harvard in 1934, and 
ten high-school graduates selected in 
competition from the brightest stu- 
dents in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, were 
appointed to them. These students 
have now completed their four-year 
undergraduate courses, and the Uni- 
versity has announced that five of 
them will continue as graduate stu- 
dents and that their awards will 
continue with them. 

Meanwhile, the scholarship plan 
has been so successful that in 1935 
the plan was extended to include the 
states of Iowa and Kentucky and in 
1936 to include Missouri and Ten- 
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nessee. Last year, due to additions 
to the endowment of the plan, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, California, 
Oregon, and Washington were included 
in the territory. At present there are 
sixty-six National Scholars in Harvard 
College—ten Seniors, ten Juniors, 
fifteen Sophomores, and _ thirty-one 
Freshmen. 


Iw orver to make possible a closer 
articulation with the high schools 
Temple University early in May sent 
reports to the principals of 78 high 
schools in Pennsylvania giving the 
academic, social, and emotional status 
of the 802 freshman boys and girls 
who matriculated in the University 
from these schools last fall. The 
report was prepared by Temple Uni- 
versity in collaboration with a com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Suburban 
Principals’ Association, which seeks 
to improve the relationships between 
schools and colleges, and to secure 
from the colleges more detailed infor- 
mation on the success or failure of the 
Freshmen. Heretofore, more or less 
perfunctory reports have been sent 
back to the high schools by the 
colleges. 

This year’s reports are most com- 
prehensive in dealing with the progress 
of the student who has just come up 
from high school. They include the 
applicant’s standing on qualifying 
tests and entrance examinations, 
school marks, rank in high school 
and in college, and personal and 
anecdotal information by the col- 
lege adviser concerning the mental, 


physical, and emotional status of 


the student. A graph, indicating the 
distribution of the marks for those 
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enrolled in each college of the Uni- 
versity, and the location of the 
student concerned on that graph, 
accompanied the report. This infor- 
mation was particularly requested by 
the principals so that they might 
determine the relative standings of 
students on the marking scales. The 
anecdotal information was requested 
so that principals might learn the 
problems peculiar to different institu- 
tions, and could advise high-school 

duates better concerning colleges 
in which they are interested. 


Tue United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa has organized a committee to 
investigate the status of the liberal 
arts and sciences in American edu- 
cation, and Roscoe Pound, former 
dean of the Harvard Law School, 
has accepted its chairmanship. An- 
nouncing the appointment of the 
committee William A. Shimer, gen- 
eral secretary of Phi Beta Kappa, has 
written in part as follows: 

Phi Beta Kappa cannot be quite sure 
at present what it means by the term 
“liberal education.” The Society no 
longer insists that a reading knowledge of 
Latin and Greek is essential, and it does 
insist upon an acquaintance with the 
general sciences and scientific methods. 
But with increasing frequency and fervor 
Phi Beta Kappa is requested to recognize 
junior college work on the one hand and 
early specialization on the other, with 
much journalism, business administra- 
tion, home economics, teacher training, 
and the like in between. 


A puan for the development of the 
institution at a cost of $50,000,000, 
has been outlined by President Nich- 
ola Murray Butler, of Columbia 
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University. The chief immediate need 
of the college is an additional free 
endowment of $20,000,000. This sum 
of money would produce in the neigh- 
borhood of $800,000 annual income. 
The remaining $30,000,000 would be 
spent for such projects as the following: 


To provide at an estimated cost of 
$8,000,000 for the construction and 
maintenance of a Law Center 

The erection of a hall of residence for 
the University Staff so planned and 
arranged as to offer accommodation both 
to unmarried men or women who desire 
but two or three rooms, and to families 
which need a larger apartment 

To develop the school of engineering by 
the erection of an engineering quadrangle 

To provide a building for the faculty 
of political science 

To provide a fine-arts building 

To erect an academic theater 

To erect more dormitories 


A creat deal of agitation has 
been abroad during the past two 
years concerning student hazing, and 
the National Interfraternity Council, 
among other organizations, has for- 
bidden fraternities to haze Freshmen 
in their pre-initiation ceremonies. 
That some of this discussion has been 
without effect is demonstrated by the 
fact that a Sophomore at Cornell Uni- 
versity during April was taken to the 
Memorial Hospital at Ithaca suffering 
from severe lacerations resulting from 
freshman-sophomore rivalry. Because 
of the incident President Day made 
the following announcement to the 
student body: 

The new administration does not 
propose to tolerate excesses to which 
student rioting and accompanying violent 
activities have been running. Wanton 
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destruction of property and acts threaten- 
ing serious bodily injury have no legiti- 
mate place in the life of a great university. 

I feel compelled to state that I shall not 
be disposed to be lenient with those either 
directly or indirectly responsible if current 
excesses are not brought promptly to 
an end. 


Aone with a number of other 
institutions Yale University has been 
having labor difficulties, and last fall 
the Yale Daily News, student daily 
newspaper, published a series of 
articles reporting the activities of the 
University employees’ branch of the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. One of these articles reported 
that the employees of the dining 
halls in particular were organized 
for improved working conditions and 
higher pay. 

The University has now announced 
that beginning on the morning of 
May 5 the employees in the Service 
Department would operate on a six- 
day week. In making this announce- 
ment the University observed that 
this change had no relationship to the 
recent labor agitation at Yale. 


In une with the practices of many 
other institutions the University of 
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Kansas, beginning in 1939, will require 
all students entering the School of 
Medicine to have completed three 
years of academic work rather than 
two. This new requirement has been 
made by the Board of Regents of the 
University of Kansas upon recom. 
mendation of the faculty of the 
School of Medicine. A recent study 
of seventy-eight medical schools in 
the United States shows that more 
than half of them require three years’ 
college training before admission to 


the Medical School. 


Tue Cornell University Medical Col 
lege and the New York Hospital 
will co-operate jointly in the operation 
of the medical center at the East 
River and Sixty-eighth Street in New 
York City. They have announced 
a campaign to raise $17,000,000 for 
endowment. 


Cexesratinc the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding, The American Journal 
of Psychology has just published a 
Golden Jubilee Volume. The Journal 
is the first periodical in the English 
language devoted entirely to psychol- 
ogy and is the oldest psychological 


journal in existence. 
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-Editorial-Comments - 








Federal Aid to Public Education 
HE Harrison-Thomas bill, 


number S. 419, embodies many 

of the ideas which were formu- 
lated in the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education appointed 
by the President, upon which we 
commented recently. The bill imple- 
ments the recommendations of the 
Report concerning Federal control of 
public education. elie 

The spirit of an act of legislation is 
often rather accurately caught in 
significant phrases, as is the case with 
this bill. Let us quote a few, not to 
give the gist of the document so much 
as to indicate the amount and kind 
of Federal control of state educa- 
tional activities. 

“The sums made available under 
this section shall be used for making 
payments to states which have through 
their legislatures accepted the pro- 
visions of this Part and which have 
submitted, and had approved by 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education, (hereinafter called the 
“Commissioner”’), state plans for the 
improvement of public elementary 
and secondary schools.” The Com- 
missioner in Washington will therefore 
have a legal voice in deciding upon 
what are or are not improvements in 
a state and has the power of veto of 
state educational plans since he must 
approve the plans before Federal aid 
isgiven to the state. This invests the 
Commissioner with enormous power. 

“A state plan . . . must provide a 


method of apportioning such funds 
among local school jurisdictions within 
the state that will most effectively 
lessen inequalities, etc.” The judg- 
ment as to quality expressed in “most 
effectively”’ is a function of the Com- 
missioner since he must approve all 
plans if Federal aid is to be secured. 

“A state plan must provide that 
the State educational authority shall 
make such reports to the Com- 
missioner with respect to the expendi- 
ture of such Federal funds and the 
progress of education generally in 
such form and containing such infor- 
mation as the Commissioner may 
from time to time require.” The 
phrase, “and the progress of educa- 
tion generally,” is disturbing. Is this 
just a report for information or one 
that is an integral part of the data to 
enable the Commissioner to make up 
his mind about approval or dis- 
approval of plans. This is one of 
those weasel phrases which a domi- 
nating Commissioner can well use to 
approve “‘the progress of education 
generally” in the states. A fussy 
Commissioner would be an unlimited 
source of irritation if he exercised his 
full authority to demand reports in 
such form and containing such infor- 
mation as he may require. 

““The Commissioner shall determine 
the educational needs of each state 
. . « giving due weight to factors” — 
in administering educational programs 
from Washington in forty-eight states 
with varying conditions, official judg- 
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ment is obviously necessary. But 
one cannot believe that a man in 
Washington can give due weight to 
factors because he cannot know the 
factors well enough to weigh them. 
He inevitably would have to work by 
formula. 

The Secretary of Labor, along with 
state departments of labor, likewise 
exercises a degree of control of state 
educational programs. 


The Secretary of Labor shall establish 
the minimum standards to be followed in 
the administration of vocational training 
in connection with commercial, trade, 
industrial or any other wage earning 
employment. . . . The provisions of any 
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State plan required under this or any 

other Act of Congress insofar as they 

affect labor standards involved in voca. 

tional training . . . shall be prepared by 

the state educational authority . . . and 

agreed to by the State Department of 
bor. 


The issue is not upon the establish. 
ment of rates but upon the control of 
rates of payment in states by the 
Secretary of Labor in Washington. 
This bill does not moderately 
modify the center of control of public 
schools; it radically, by root and 
branch, shifts the center from the 
state capitals to the Office of Educa. 
tion in Washington. W.W.C. 
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A Philosophical History 


HistorRE DES UNiversiTEs, dy Stephen 
dIrsay. Paris: Picard Press, Tome I, 
1933- X+367 pp. Tome II, 1935. 
446 pp. $8.25. 


Histoire des Universités is one of the 
most significant and learned publications 
which has appeared in the field of higher 
education since Rashdall’s three volumes 
on The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, published in 1895. D’Irsay’s 
two volumes represent the careful and 
painstaking energy of an Aristotelian 
scholar. Histoire des Universités is a 
philosophical history of the origin, de- 
velopment, and changes of higher educa- 
tion in Europe with special reference to 
the schools of France. The work reflects 
the efforts of a man who taught and 
wrote under the shadow of the France of 
1870 and the Europe of 1914. It is a 
full-length picture of the splendor and 
vicissitudes of the universities of Europe 
done by the able pen of a scholar. 

The two volumes are clearly printed on 
substantial paper with fifteen plates in 
the first volume and twenty in the 
second. One of these plates is a repro- 
duction of the charter of the University 
of Paris dated 1215 a.p., while another 

rtrays that of the Sorbonne in 1256 A.D. 

th volumes are well documented and 
replete with extensive footnotes in which 
the author uses Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
sources. The second volume contains a 
bibliographic index of 94 pages and an 
analytical index of 46 pages, both of 
which add to the value of the work. 

The first volume traces the history of 
universities from their origination in the 
Middle Ages to the period of the 
Renaissance. After the formative period 
the author reviews the spread of the var- 
ious schools throughout Europe together 
with the differentiation of faculties and 
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disciplines. In turn, he examines the 
schools of Germany, England, Italy, 
Russia, and others with the complicating 
factors which modify the structure and 
function of each. The first volume ends 
with a critical treatment of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. D’Irsay main- 
tains that the universities of Europe lost 
their independence and autonomy as a 
result of the Reformation and the 
nationalistic ambitions of governments. 
The author quotes Luther’s statement, 
“* All the works of Aristotle are to theology 
as a shadow to the intelligence.” Under 
the Reformation the universities became 
servants of the church and functionaries 
of the state. The Counter Reformation, 
according to the author, was not a 
reactionary development but a _ con- 
tinuation of a movement nascent in the 
Aristotelian thought of previous cen- 
turies. The Jesuit Order through the 
universities attempted to revive the 
spiritual and intellectual unity extant 
before the Reformation. In this portion 
of the work D’Irsay reveals his Thomastic 
ultramontanism. 

The second volume begins with the 
sixteenth century and closes with the 
year 1860. The European universities 
reflect the quarrels and struggles of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
After discussing Cartesianism, Jansenism, 
Newton, and the Encyclopedists and 
their relation to higher education D’Irsay 
turns to a detailed account of the uni- 
versities and the French Revolution. 

On the eve of the Revolution the 
universities in France were badly organ- 
ized and removed from actual social 
conditions. Without exact information 
as to their condition the Constituent 
Assembly and the Legislative Assembly 
devastated the colleges of France by 
removing their revenues and suppressing 
the faculties. The author quotes Talley- 
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rand, “Everywhere the colleges are 
without subordination—the evil is at 
its height.” The full force of the Revolu- 
tion fell in September, 1793, when Jean- 
bon Saint Andre demanded a decree in 
which “the colleges . . . are suppressed 
throughout the Republic.” This action 
‘was taken “to banish aristocracy and 
barbarism.” The Revolution followed 
the familiar policy of “destroy first and 
‘one would see afterwards.” When the 
storm of the Revolution had passed and 
men looked to a new structure for higher 
education they found it, strangely enough, 
amid the ruins of the Old Régime. 

The author describes Napoleon as the 
dictator-Emperor who endeavored to 
turn the schools of France into “instru- 
‘ments of ——. of power and of govern- 
ment.” The professional schools served 
to spread the ideas proclaimed by the 
Emperor, that is, conservation of the 
‘social order, nationalism, and super- 
nationalism. The entire educational pro- 

ram was cast into a highly centralized 

mperial University under the Minister 
of the Interior. ‘‘ Formation,” therefore, 
took the place of education. From the 
Napoleonic period and the Restoration, 
‘which followed, the author concludes 
that higher education can never be con- 
‘sidered a source of power. This portion 
of the work is very interesting in terms 
of present-day development. 

The Romanticism which came after 
the revolutionary years, assembled many 
champions from the universities of Europe. 
This development culminated in the 
congress of students at Eisenach in 1848, 
where the revived “Burschenschaft” 
brought new demands for liberalism and 
republicanism. The overt manifestation 
of this revived spirit appeared in the 
“‘légion académique”’ composed of the edu- 
cated bourgeoisie. In time this “/égion” 
became the nucleus for the armed forces 
in the struggles of 1848. 

The second volume concludes with a 
discussion of the antiromantic positivism 
and the organization of the scientific 
institutes and laboratories throughout 
Europe up to 1860. Had it not been 
for the untimely death of Dr. D’Irsay 
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just as he was correcting the final proof 
sheets of the second volume, the work 
no doubt would have been carried forward 
to 1930. As it is, the present generation 
is deprived of a third volume which 
would have completed this brilliant work. 
Wa ter A. Lunpen 
University of Pittsburgh 


A Moderate Course 


Tue HicHer Learninc In A Democracy, 
by Harry D. Gideonse. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Incorporated, 


1937. 34 pp. $.50. 


In a world that is ill at ease, it js 
encouraging to find that educators are 
disturbed. If they were all composed 
and in agreement, one might well despair, 
As at many periods of the past when 
social changes were speedy and profound, 
so now there is a turning to various 
possible solutions. Some of the Greeks 
turned to ancient approved patterns 
when society seemed to be going to wrack 


and ruin; many looked to a more com. | 


plete liberation of man as an individual 
from the restraints of former times; a few 
sought to construct the pattern of a new 
ideal state that would eliminate the 
errors of the old. 

There is more than a_ superficial 
resemblance between our own situation 
and that of the Greeks. Moreover, there 
is a somewhat disconcerting resemblance 
between their answers to their problems 
and our own. Some of us would draw 
a blueprint of the future society; many 
would muddle along in the good old way; 
others would turn back to some golden 
age and try to impose its sanctions on 
the present. Mr. Hutchins’ Higher Learn- 
ing in America falls into the last-named 
category. In it, he set forth the gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, metaphysics, and 
mathematics of the ancient world as the 
essential means to a simplification of the 

resent chaotic higher education which, 
e says, aims at everything, but really 
educates not at all. By making college 
education deal alone with such essential 
matters, Mr. Hutchins believed a sound 
basis would be laid for a genuine intel- 
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lectualism and sound progress in the 
advancement of knowledge. __ 

Mr. Hutchins’ recommendation must 
be regarded as an extreme and over- 
simplified attempt to return to order 
after our intellectual debauchery under 
the elective system. Mr. Gideonse, it 
seems, would steer a more moderate 
course between the two extremes. He 
accepts neither the “collectivist frame of 
reference” that some have recommended, 
nor the unifying metaphysics that Mr. 
Hutchins extols. Both of these solutions 
would mean, he believes, the establish- 
ment of an authoritarian dogmatism, 
ill-suited to democratic society and 
destined to forge the chains of intellectual 
slavery. Mr. Hutchins’ faith in a few 
fundamental unifying elements is based 
on “an unproved assumption about the 
transfer of training” (p. 26). Thus, 
to be specific, he stated, in The Higher 
Learning in America, ‘“‘Grammar disci- 
lines the mind and develops the logical 
aculty” (p. 82). Again, he speaks of a 
general “intellectual training and develop- 
ment which in my view are education” 
(p. 89). 

Mr. Gideonse recognizes many of the 
evils that disturb Mr. Hutchins; but, 
instead of complaining about the lack of 
a “consistent “sagen ag of higher edu- 
cation, it is, he says, “more significant 
to inquire how much more consistency 
a country’s educational institutions can 
have than the society in which they 
exist” (p. 3). If one would impose 
metaphysical principles as a unifying 
force, one ought at least to set forth the 
“specific character” of those principles 
that, allegedly, would bring rational 
order out of chaos. As a matter of fact, 
the metaphysical principles, hinted at 
somewhat fragmentarily as a cure-all by 
Mr. Hutchins, are precisely the web from 
which men’s minds escaped with difficulty 
and then proceeded to develop a scientific 
method chat would unlock the world of 
things. Rashdall, historian of medieval 
universities, summarized some of their 
worst defects by saying they were too 
“dogmatic,” too “disputatious.” “Books 
were put in place of things.” And this, 
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briefly, is Mr. Gideonse’s central com- 
plaint against Mr. Hutchins’ Higher 
Learning. Would it be serviceable to 
modern America to reinstitute the author- 
ity of books, even classics of the caliber 
mentioned? Must not education be in 
harmony with the society for which it 
exists? We must have intelligence and 
courage to carry scientific conquests 
farther, building bridges from specializa- 
tion to specialization where necessary. 
To take dight from reality, though it is 
confusing and unpleasant, and to seek 
order and security in an authoritarian 
metaphysics, is, according to Mr. Gideonse, 
no answer to the problems of the higher 
learning in twentieth-century America. 
Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


A Significant Aspect 


THe Lisprary, dy Douglas we and 
others. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. xvii+86 pp. (Evaluation 
of Higher Institutions, Vol 4) $1.00. 


In attempting to evaluate institutions 
of higher learning the library must 
obviously be considered. A significant 
aspect of the studies of the North Central 
Association relating to the evaluation of 
higher institutions was, therefore, the 
investigation of the college library. This 
particular study “undertakes to identify 
the characteristics of a college library 
which deserve most attention in judging 
the relative excellence of institutions for 
higher education” (page 1). 

The steps which Mr. Waples uses in 
making this study are as follows: First, 
collect from a representative group of 
colleges objective data regarding their 
library holdings of books and magazines, 
the financial support of the library, 
and the use of A library by students 
and instructors. Second, study the rela- 
tionship of these various items to the 
following factors of institutional excel- 
lence—obtained from other projects of the 
North Central Association studies eval- 
uating institutions of higher learning: a 
subjective rating of general excellence, a 
rating of instructional facilities, weighted 
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educational expenditures per student, and 
a composite rating of the library itself. 
Third, determine if the relationship as 
indicated by the coefficient of correlation 
is high between a library item and 
measures of institutional excellence, for 
then the item is judged to be useful in 
evaluating the library. Such judgment 
is based on the fact that this item is 
useful in distinguishing good institutions 
from poor ones. 

As a result of these studies, Mr. Waples 
selected the following items for use in 
evaluating libraries: 


. . . The number of general reference books 
held by the library that are contained on a 
check-list of selected titles; . . . the number 
of periodicals currently subscribed to from 
a check-list of periodicals preferred by college 
libraries; . . . the average annual expenditure 
for books and periodicals during the past five 
years; . . . the annual expenditure for library 
salaries, weighted for the size of the enroll- 
ment; ... the average annual number of 
“free” loans perstudent;and . . . theaverage 
annual number of loans to faculty members 


(p. 81). 


Although the major contribution of 
this volume is in the field of research, it 
also has a considerable number of specific 
suggestions for the librarian interested in 
improving his work. Notable among 
such practical proposals are the discus- 
sions of methods for acquainting faculty 
members with materials in their fields. 

The author points out that the measures 
he proposes for the evaluation of college 
librarians “come far short of perfection.” 
He suggests, however, that the routine 
reports which colleges regularly make to 
the North Central Association “should 
produce an accumulation of data whereby 
the validity and practical usefulness of 
the measures may be tested. During 
this experimental process it is hoped they 
will be much improved”’ (p. 72). 

The study here reviewed represents a 
hopeful attack upon the troublesome 
problem of college library standards. It 
is to be hoped that the North Central 
Association will see fit to follow the 
author’s suggestion that the validity 
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and usefulness of his proposals be sub. 
jected to the closest scrutiny. By 
doing it is quite clear that we may 
expect continued improvement in oy 
methods of evaluating college libraries. 
B. Lamar Jounsoy 
Stephens College 


A Spiritual Fourney 
Paces FROM AN OxrorD Diary, Jy 


Paul Elmer More. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 


1937. 87 pp. $1.50. 


Humanism, it has been said, is a young 
man’s faith. Its grim defiance of 4 
hostile world, however elegantly expressed, 
demands the robustness of spirit which 
normally accompanies youth and matur. 
ity. In old age the blood runs thinner, 
and the claims of the religious view of the 
world are stronger. Or is it a deeper 
wisdom that comes with years? 

Each will make his own interpretation 
as he reads these Pages from an Oxford 
Diary by the author of the many volumes 
of the Shelburne Essays. If we did not 
know that Paul Elmer More had repudi- 
ated the sins, or the visions, of his youth 
and in his latter years found some 
measure of peace in the Anglo-Catholic 
communion, this slender volume would 
seem a startling apostasy. Here is the 
same stylist with his beautifully appointed 
sentences, the same shrewd and provoc- 
ative commentator on human nature, 
with the same strange mixture of clarity 
and confusion in his philosophic observa- 
tions. But this is no longer the champion 
of the human spirit, lonely but unde- 
feated; it is the convinced believer in 
religion who can admit, nay boast, “The 
whole current of my thought has set in 
one direction; all my being has become 
absorbed in the quest of God, and a 
realization of that spirit-world of which 
He is the Lord and Master”; and who 
can say of the priest that “he is the only 
security we have against the complete 
invasion of a devastating materialism.” 

The Christian doctrines affirmed are 
familiar to all—a personal God, the 
incarnation, resurrection, redemption, 
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Providence. To the faithful, there will 
be much here beautifully said. To others, 
these simple affirmations—not proofs, not 
even defences—will seem sketchy and ill 
thought out, if not downright false. The 
evidence for God may lie in immediate 
riences; but does the failure of the 
rational proofs of His existence invalidate 
the exercise of reason? At times More’s 
spleen against the metaphysicians is a 
childish refusal to be consoled because 
they cannot accomplish the impossible. 
The incarnation may stand for the 
rsonality of God and also for His 
implication in the evil of the world, as 
More maintains. This is the reef on 
which so many Christians have been 
shipwrecked. Then is God malevolent? 
Oh no, we must not overlook the “dark 
Necessity” of Plato’s Timaeus. But 
Plato had the merit to see that God 
must be free from responsibility for evil; 
hence his “dark Necessity.” Platonism 
and Christianity have been combined 
before and will be so again; but their 
union demands more careful treatment 
than anything we find here. 

After all, why bother with these time- 
worn doctrines? What are they but the 
outmoded stock in trade of the pro- 
fessional theologian, the wish fulfillments 
of the credulous layman? 


And I should reply—if it came to replying— 
that it would ease me mightily of thought to 
wallow in the cynic’s tub with you, good 
fellow that you are, if only I could. But 
there’s the rub; I cannot. . . . At bottom it 
ig just this: the thought of a conscious per- 
sonality, yours or mine, caught in a web of 
outrageous follies and injustices, lured on to 
extinction through lying dreams and expecta- 
tions, is too hideous to contemplate. Without 
Ged, and the other world, and the hope of 
salvation at the last, without these the 
universe becomes no sorry jest, as you would 
courteously deem it, but a purulent cancer 
on the corpse of nonentity. 

I prefer my conjectures. 


But it would be a mistake to view this 
book as a treatise on Christian theology. 
It is both less and more than that; it is a 
confession of faith. More tells us of his 
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lifelong search for “the secret of existence” 
in early romanticism, in materialism, 
scepticism, and humanism, and now 
finally in the Christian religion. It is 
not a systematic treatise, but the story 
of a spiritual journey—a journey under- 
taken with passion, honesty, and courage. 
Joun W. Nason 
Swarthmore College 


A Social Contribution 


THe Marcinat Man, dy Everett V. 
Stonequist. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1937. xvii+228 pp. $1.60. 


More and more we are learning that 
people are not the way they are because 
they were born that way, but because 
social forces beyond their individual 
control have shaped them. Few persons 
escape the disorganization of inner con- 
flicts arising from the different directions 
in which their various group values pull 
them. Mr. Stonequist has taken the 
concept of the marginal man which 
belongs to well-defined culture groups 
covering the whole world, and has 
described the special peculiarities of each, 
at the same time bringing out the common 
elements that apply to all. The most 
difficult is the case of the racial hybrid, 
such as the Eurasian, the Anglo-Indian, 
the Mulatto, the Jewish-Gentile, and 
many others. Then there are the culture 
hybrids who include also the racial 
hybrids already mentioned, and the 
American immigrant. There is not only 
the pull of two familiar cultures, but 
always the prestige and advantage of 
one and the handicap with the call for 
loyalty of the other, and, in the case of 
the racial hybrid, exclusion from both. 
In no two cases are the relations exactly 
alike, either for the individual or the 
group, and the conditions are dynamic 
rather than static. Case histories and 
sociological analyses are given for the 
various situations. The Jews, whose 
widespread experiences combine prob- 
lems of religion, nationality, and Pee 
race, illustrate every stage of the marginal 
complex. The American Negro and the 
immigrant give us all the types of 
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problems that are found throughout the 
world. The stimulus arising from the 
marginal status must be taken into 
account in the explanation of revolutions, 
nationalism, and the incidence of crime 
in many groups. The marginal man 
cannot be cured by psychoanalysis though 
he is a psychopathic problem, but 
rimarily by the slow passage of time. 
owever, a clear understanding of the 
tragedy of his situation and its effect on 
the social process advances the time of ulti- 
mate adjustment. The author has made 
a distinct contribution toward this end. 

HERBERT A. MILLER 

Bryn Mawr College 


GOVERNMENT ConTROL oF Economic 
Lire, dy David Kinley. New York: 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1936. 
xili+418 pp. $2.50. 


First an economist, before he became 
a university president, David Kinley 
made his way upward by application of 
sound sense and real administrative 
qualities. Brought up under the moder- 
ate /aissez faire doctrines taught in the 
late eighties and nineties, President 
Kinley never followed the gods of oppor- 
tunism that prevail today, nor does he 
look for any panacea short of a gradual 
rise of the people through the educational 
process so that they understand the 
fundamental processes of a social order. 

The essays and papers brought together 
in this volume of 418 pages constitute a 
clear evidence of the author’s opinions 
and thinking upon economic, educational, 
and general topics. The largest of the 
groups in number of pages is that devoted 
to educational subjects, but in the opinion 
of the reviewer, the papers and addresses 
devoted to economic subjects constitute 
the most valuable part of the book. 
I find myself saying: Here is a prophet 
writing in 1914 who saw clearly what 
would happen when the government went 
into economic regulation—quota-setting, 
wage-making, and currency proceedings. 
He fully recognizes that a government 
cannot separate economic and ethical 
considerations, but must carry them 
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along together in whatever it dog 
Thus, he says that reasonable welfare 
legislation has been accepted in this 
country. To this end, the government 
may attempt regulation of industries ang 
monopolies and to dissolve big busines 
into units of efficient size. Full publicity 
may be given to corporate transactions, 
price fixing may be prevented, the tay. 
ation of great wealth may be increased, 
and finally the attributes of personality 
iven to corporations by the courts may 
Ge modified. There are dangers in goy. 
ernment control, since there can be no 
free society in which government contro] 
of economic life is complete. 

President Kinley believes in Aristotle's 
remark that the educational system of a 
country must reflect its general political 
character. This concept is brought out 
in the admirable paper on the State 
versus the State University. A people, 
their hopes and ambitions, are closely 
associated. The universities arise out of 
needs of the social order, and they 
become an arm of the state. 

As such, the state universities cannot 
be turned over to their faculties since 
they tend to conserve what is and even 
to enlarge curricular offerings in the 
interest of individuals. In the making 
of educational policy, President Kinley 
makes short work of the doctrines of 
interest, freedom, and individual differ- 
ences. The reader is left with the 
impression that he does not understand 
the purposes and uses of tests. I do not 
find in these pages an answer to two 
questions: First, What should be the 
administrative agency of a university? 
Second, What courses should a faculty 
set up and what agency shall hold them 
in check? The inference is plain. 

The papers are uneven in style and 
interest, as would be expected, but there 
is a lot of fat material in these pages. 
Mr. Kinley’s son-in-law is to be com- 
mended in making the papers available 
in book form, and he is to be congratv- 
lated on the format and binding. 

Frank L. McVey 
University of Kentucky 
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